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COMMERCIAL SURVEY NEEDS 


Of Moderate-Sized Telephone Companies 


By GEORGE J. EBERLE 


General Commercial Engineer, Western Operating Properties, General Telephone Corp. 


PART IV OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES showing the value of a 
commercial survey, based upon information secured in an exam- 
ination of telephone plants. Regular forecasts prove more valuable 
if kept up-to-date with progress of community. Two methods are 
suggested in this instalment for obtaining progressive data and 


counteracting possible diminishing value of forecasts. 


Preceding 


articles appeared in issues of November 7 and 28, December 12 


T IS VERY desirable that the 
| regular forecasts be checked by 

the progress from month to 
month and year to year. Occasion- 
ally after a comprehensive commer- 
cial survey has been completed, it 
becomes apparent in the course of 
several years that the results are de- 
creasingly representative, especially 
when there are unusual economic 
cyclical swings, or where there is a 
rapid change and growth in dwell- 
ings, businesses and stations. 


Continuous Commercial Survey 


There are two methods of obtain- 
ing progressive data and counteract- 
ing the possible diminishing value of 
the forecasts: One is to conduct 
periodic field resurveys in areas 
where the changes demand; the other 
is to allocate the current station in- 
stallations, “take-outs,” “moves and 
changes,” to the house-count sections, 
as well as the new buildings, build- 
ing additions, moves and demolitions 
in terms of dwelling and business 
units. 

By the latter process the commer- 
cial survey is kept up-to-date all the 


time. This appears preferable and 
more economical in most instances 
than the field resurvey method, par- 
ticularly when the field work is con- 
ducted on foot. Where a rough field 
recheck, or so-called “horse-back 
count” is carried on by automobile 
with mechanical counters, the cost, 
of course, is much less than the de- 
tailed field enumeration, but still 
much higher than the allocation meth- 
od referred ito. 

In 1931 the writer installed a 
method of keeping commercial sur- 
veys up-to-date in a system of ex- 
changes ranging from 500 to 30,000 
stations. This method has been in 
operation for five years and just re- 
cently in 1936 was put to a test as 
to its feasibility. Due to the unex- 
pected severeness of the great de- 
pression many of the forecasts made 
in 1929 and 1930 were progressively 
found to require revision. 

While the stations had been allo- 
cated daily to the house-count sec- 
tions from the service orders, the 
dwellings and business units were 
not up-to-date. By using the official 
building permits, and a slight amount 


of field work to supplement the 
building data, the dwelling and busi- 
ness units were allocated to the 
house-count sections and current 
usage percentages were computed. 
Summaries were prepared to show 
the annual movement over a five- 
year period of the stations, dwelling 
and business units in each house- 
count section. 

These, together with some field ob- 
servations and studies of changes in 
the proportions of the various 
classes of residence and _ business 
service, formed the basis for revised 
five and ten-year forecasts. The en- 
tire job was done at a fraction of the 
cost of a complete field resurvey. 


Station Allocation Directory 

In order to allocate daily the clas- 
sified stations to the house-count 
sections from the service orders it 
is first necessary to prepare a “Sta- 
tion Allocation Directory.” This di- 
rectory arranges the numerical 
streets in sequence and the named 
streets in alphabetical order. The di- 
rectory page shows the street and 
the odd and even house numbers in 
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two separate columns, respectively. 
The house numbers included in each 
house-count section are designated 
for ready reference. 

In addition, a form (Fig. 2) is 
prepared, known as the “Commercial 
Survey—Current Station Alloca- 
tion,” upon which are tallied and 
tabulated the changes in stations ac- 
cording to the daily service orders 
issued. At the end of each month the 
tallies are totaled and brought for- 
ward, and at the end of the year the 
totals for each house-count section 
are transferred to a new sheet. 

The cost of keeping this record has 
been nominal, but its benefits are in- 
estimable because the commercial and 
engineering departments can ascer- 
tain the movement of stations, in and 
out by classes, for any area in the ex- 
change by the requisite grouping of 
these house-count section data. It 
fortifies the estimates of plant re- 
quirements and sales potentialities. 

Uses of Commercial Surveys 

Some intimation has already been 
given of the applications which can 
be made of the results obtained from 
a commercial survey. Generally the 
comprehensive economic data, ana- 
lyzed and available in organized 
form, gives the executives of a com- 
pany a new broad background for 
long-range prognostication. It defi- 
nitely measures and evaluates the 
economic changes which have taken 
place in the territory and what the 
future trends are likely to be. It also 
gives them some specific idea of the 
potentialities of exchange and toll 
service sales. 

The detailed information and fore- 
casts pertaining to telephone usage 
and line requirements by small sec- 
tions and districts permit the engi- 
neering department to prepare a ra- 
tional fundamental plan to direct the 
installation of outside and inside 
plant in conformity with the future 
demands for exchange and toll serv- 
ice. Wire centers can be determined 
for exchange service, and the data is 
invaluable to assist in the location of 
toll centers. A wire center may be 
defined as a point where the num- 
ber, length and sizes of lines are in 
economical pivotal balance. 

Information is furnished by the 
commercial survey to determine ex- 
change, central office and base rate 
area boundaries more accurately. It 
will often indicate where a new cen- 
tral office or exchange area must be 
established in the future. Definite 
data are at hand to determine the 
location and size of central office and 
commercial buildings, and what im- 
pending needs may be encountered 
for additional land room and floor 
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space. The classified station and line 
data and forecasts permit the ra- 
tional adjustment to future service 
demands of manual switching equip- 
ment or automatic switching equip- 
ment of either the terminal per line 
or terminal per station type. 

Indications are at hand when 
existing overhead cable feeds may 
have to be placed underground. The 
forecasted future line requirements 
assist materially in the economical 
use of cable by indicating the allow- 
able range of installing the various 
gages. 

From a commercial standpoint for 
the handling of public relations and 
telephone sales, the results of a com- 
mercial survey are exceedingly val- 
uable. In a critical discussion of the 
telephone industry by Poor’s* it is 
said: “. . . the wide ranges of tele- 
phone ‘saturation’ among business 
establishments, and between lower 
and higher income families even in 
prosperous times, demonstrate that 
the determination of telephone rate 
schedules according to the value to 
the individual subscribers still re- 
quires further extension.” 

A close examination of the condi- 
tions in numerous exchanges will sup- 
port this criticism. While there have 
been many sales campaigns and sales 
efforts in the telephone industry, 
first-class, scientific merchandising 
has been generally absent, chiefly be- 
cause specific knowledge of market 
potentialities has not been ascer- 
tained and applied. 

Justification for this condition may 
be found in the long period during 
which services were bought and not 
sold; in the binding influence of cus- 
tom affecting rates and classes of 
service; in the lack of marketing 
technique, and the difficulty of deal- 
ing with governmental regulatory 
commissions and bodies. 

When one finds widely different de- 
grees of saturation in the various 
classes of services in exchanges 
where substantially similar circum- 
stances exist as to classes of busi- 
nesses and distribution of family in- 
come groups, the finger points to 
haphazard sales methods and lack 
of coordination between various rates 
and services offered—or which should 
be offered—on the one hand, and va- 
rieties of consumer acceptance on the 
other. 

It is axiomatic that no sales effort 
can be properly directed unless the 
director knows the basic consumer 
acceptance potentialities of his mar- 
ket. This requires data and infor- 
mation obtained through field work, 





*Poor’s, Telephone and Telegraph 
Companies, December 11, 1935, pp. 4-5. 








either by the sample method or by , 
complete census. The latter is pref. 
erable. Such data and informatio, 
are obtained by a thorough-going 
commercial survey. 

The Exchange Telephone Marke; 

In contradistinction to other pub. 
lic utility services, the telephone ger. 
vice has marketing problems peculiar 
to itself. In the first place, the neces. 
sity element in telephone service jg 
not as extensive, nor as intensive as, 
for instance, in water, gas and elee. 
tric service. 

In urban communities water, gas 
heat, and electric light are used by 
practically every family, particularly 
if they are composed of native whites, 
In other words, there is about 100 
per cent residence saturation, while 
in the telephone service, the usual 
saturation is from 40 to 60 per cent 
of the family units—not often ex- 
ceeding this range of usage except 
in the larger or richer exchanges, 
but many times under it in the small- 
er or poorer exchanges. 

The necessity for telephone service 
increases as the number of families 
increase. Thus, in small communities 
where distances are not so great, 
where the social and economic life is 
simple rather than complex, the per- 
sonal form of communication suffices 
for many families. The emergency 
requirement is greater in large com- 
munities than in the smaller ones, and 
again, convenience plays a more in- 
portant role in the former. Therefore, 
the service offered in smaHer com- 
munities must be relatively low 
priced, and hence of a low grade. 

Another angle of the necessity fea- 
ture is the fact that even in larger 
communities the degree of necessity 
and convenience will vary with the 
social standing or income class of 
the family. This calls, therefore, in 
larger communities, for a very di- 
verse set of services to reach the 
various classes of income groups. 
This brings forcibly to the fore the 
mistaken idea and policy pursued by 
many telephone men that the final 
goal of telephone service is upgrad- 
ing, to eliminate all such low-grade 
service, as for instance, four-party 
and eight-party in the base rate area, 
and stressing as a universal standard 
the one-party service. 

Such a policy, it appears, is con- 
trary to every tenet of marketing. 
For instance, the various family 
budgets are being pressed by many 
production and distribution groups 
for part of the family income. The 
pressure today through salesmanship, 
advertising, etc., is so great that the 
budget never suffices to meet, in 
many families, even urgent desires. 
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Fig. 2. “Commercial Survey—Current Station Allocation” Form Upon Which May Be Tallied and Tabulated 
Stations According to the Daily Service Orders Issued 


In order that the telephone may be 
sold in competition with all other 
goods and services, it is absolutely 
necessary that various high and low 
grades of service be offered both 
for residence and business which will 
appeal to and meet the various levels 
of purchasing power. It is impossible 
to offer de luxe telephone service in 
every type of community and obtain 
any reasonable degree of saturation. 

In numerous localities the highest 
income group comprises less than 10 
per cent of the number of families, 
while the upper middle-class group 
is often in the neighborhood of 20 
per cent of the total. Therefore, the 
bulk of the market—70 per cent of 
the families, or the quantity market 
—is found in the lower middle-class 
income group and the lowest income 
group. Obviously, unless a diversity 
of high, middle and low grades of 
telephone services are offered, and 
priced according to the distribution 
of purchasing power, telephone sales 
are seriously handicapped initially. 

This calls to mind an important 
change which has taken place in the 
automobile industry. Approximately 
98 per cent of the cars sold at whole- 
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sale are in the class of $1,000 or less, 
thus leaving only 2 per cent of the 
market to the cars priced over $1,000. 
Practically all of the high-priced car 
producers have entered the small car 
field in order to sustain themselves, 
and this has applied even with great- 
er force to the middle-class car pro- 
ducers. 

The experience of the automobile 
industry should teach a lesson to the 
telephone industry. Both are faced 
with the serious problem of satura- 
tion. Ford certainly has shown the 
way to the ultimate maximum satura- 
tion which may be obtained in the 
automobile industry. 

Telephone managements, therefore, 
must factually analyze their market 
thoroughly to determine what grades 
of service, and what prices should be 
offered, in any given market. The 
lower income classes are, in fact, 
more difficult to reach for the sale of 
telephones than they are for the sale 
of automobiles. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to gear the grade of service and 
the telephone rate definitely to the 
different levels of family and busi- 
ness income and consumer accept- 
ance. 


the Changes in 


While the average calling rate of 
residence service in a community, for 
instance, may be five per day, this is 
an average; there are certain fami- 
lies that have an average calling rate 
of ten per day, while others have use 
for only an average of one call per 
day. Taking the latter as a basis, if 
the average duration of a telephone 
conversation is five minutes on a one 
call per day basis, the total usage 
during the month would be 150 min- 
utes, or 21% hours. 

Average Holding Time Usage 

Then if we consider the total time 
when the telephone may be used, say 
between 7 a. m. and 10 p. m. daily, or 
450 hours per month, the actual 
usage is about 0.56 per cent, or the 
telephone instrument is idle over 99 
per cent of the time. If five calls per 
day are used with a holding time of 
five minutes, the usage is 2.8 per cent 
of the available time, or the service is 
idle about 97 per cent of the time. 

This is a circumstance which has 
a tremendous psychological effect 
upon the subscriber, or prospective 
subscriber, as to the price to be paid 
for such an infrequently-used service, 
compared with uses made of other 
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things. Of course, this is merely a 
quantitative measurement and omits 
such factors as the qualitative fea- 
tures: for instance, the intensity of 
need in case of emergency. But the 
telephone sales campaigns and ef- 
forts, particularly where the lower 
classes of service are not being of- 
fered, are continually bucking this 
sales resistance factor of extremely 
limited use. This is as true for the 
small business subscriber as for the 
lower-income family subscriber. 

Distribution of Incomes and 

Classes of Service 

Here are some of the actual results 
found by a commercial survey: 

Table VIII shows the percentage 
telephone use and the percentage 


distribution of family income groups 


Generally as the proportion of up- 
per incomes decrease and the propor- 
tion of lower incomes increase, the 
percentage use of both dwelling and 
business telephones should decrease. 
The exchanges are arranged in order 
from the highest combined dwelling 
and business saturation to the low- 
est, reading from the top to bottom. 

According to this theory those ex- 
changes with, say, the highest pro- 
portion of “Over $3,600” and “Aver- 
age $2,500” annual family incomes 
should be at the head of the list, but 
they are not. Of the 12, those rank- 
ing seventh and eighth in incomes 
are at the top, respectively. Exchange 
““A”’ with 61 per cent use is first, but 
it has only 16.7 per cent of its in- 
comes over $1,500. There are six 





phone saturation with an index 9; 
61, or nine points above exchange RB 
with an index of 52—a better satura. 
tion by 17 per cent. Why? Primarily 
because in exchange A a diversifieg 
service is being offered including 
eight-party residential service in the 
base rate area, and in exchange B jt 
is not offered. 

Most telephone men will claim that 
eight-party residential service in the 
base rate area is impracticable and 
intolerable; that it degrades the 
whole service if any appreciable pro- 
portion of users have eight-party 
service, because the one and two- 
party subscribers calling an eight- 
party subscriber get eight-party 
service on the called line; that witha 
permissible 80 per cent line fill on 
eight-party service, or 6.4 stations 


per line, there is an average of 12.8 


Approximate Percentage 
Percentage Income Distribution 
of Incomes —Annual Family Income Groups— 


stations on every combination of 

Ex Dwell- Busi Com- $1,500 or less Over Average Average Under called and calling eight-party lines, 
re ee ii3 — Rank Per Cont Rank $3,600 $2,500 eT re resulting in many “attempts” with- 
B 99 52 : 84 50.0 out service; that the interruptions of rais 
c 4 49 = 7.9 conversations by others on a busy a 
- we g Ps “f, line trying to get through, and the subj 
F “listening-in” features are bad. Bell 
G 3 77 89 Despite all these technical argu- this 
: a; , a ments, eight-party semi-selective ser- whe 
78 vice in the base rate area has been far 

4 used by a large portion of the resi- that 
dential subscribers in exchange A for ord 


Percentage Telephone Use— 
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Table Vill. 


Percentage of Telephone Use Compared with Distribution of Family 


Incomes, Various Exchanges, 1929-1930. 


for each of 12 exchanges ranging in 
size from 500 stations to 30,000. The 
percentage residential use is deter- 
mined by dividing the number of 
dwelling units (family capacities), 
ascertained by a field census, into the 
total number of residence telephones ; 
and the percentage business use is 
the quotient of the business units 
(counted in the field) divided into the 
total business stations.* 

Combining the two classes of units 
and dividing them into the total sta- 
tions, give the “overall” or combined 
percentage use. The years 1929-1930 
were selected because station develop- 
ment was at a more normal level then 
than during the depression, or even 
at this writing, because only two ex- 
changes have regained their station 
losses and several are considerably 
short of their former peak stations. 

Family incomes are based upon 
rental groupings determined by field 
appraisal of every dwelling struc- 
ture, and for all practical purposes 
are sufficiently accurate. While per- 
centage dwelling use and family in- 
come can be directly compared, the 
business use is indirectly governed 
by the class of family incomes which 
support the business units. 
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other exchanges, or half of them— 
C, F, E, K, J and D+t—with a higher 
proportion over $1,500. 

Exchanges J and K, although com- 
posed almost entirely of native white 
families and with a good income 
standing, have a valid reason for be- 
ing near the bottom of the list, be- 
cause they are both high-class sea- 
side resorts catering to a transient 
population. Exchange F, ranking sec- 
ond in incomes, is sixth in point of 
use; and this may be partially ex- 
plained by the fact that it is a new 
exchange of about 5,000 stations, 
composed of many new residents who 
have not developed to the fullest a 
community of interest. 

But note this: Exchange A, rank- 
ing seventh in income, is first in tele- 

*Ordinarily to obtain usage percent- 
ages the vacancies in dwellings and 
businesses should be deducted, but in 
these exchanges the vacancies in 1929 
were not large, or varied much in the 
different exchanges; therefore, the data 
is representative as shown particularly 
because comparisons are being made 


between telephone usage and income 
status. 


+Mentioned in order of the proportion 
of higher incomes. 


more than 25 years. 


In 1929, out of a total of 5,735 
primary residence stations, 3,363, or 
59 per cent, were eight-party. Be- 
sides, 1,462 were suburban ten-party, 
and 637 four-party, or a total of 
5,462 were so-called low-grade ser- 
vice, or 95 per cent. In addition, 
there were 341 four-party business, 
and 85 suburban ten-party business. 
Thus, the total low-grade service for 
both business and residence aggre- 
gated 5,888 stations out of a total of 
7,065 primary stations, or 83 per 
cent. 

Exchange A is an inland commu- 
nity supported by prosperous agri- 
culture and is a retail, professional 
and educational center with some 
manufacturing. The telephone pa- 
trons have presented no unusual 
problems as to service or rate re 
quirements; in fact, they are more 
satisfied than in most of the other 
12 exchanges. There is better coor- 
dination between the various classes 
of service and rates offered and the 
various income groups than in any 
of the 12 exchanges; in other words 
—better consumer acceptance. 

Now exchange B, which is about 
ten miles distant from exchange A, 
has an identical economical back- 
ground. It is an inland community, 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspordent for TELEPHONY 


FCC TESTIMONY in Bell investigation concerning 
handsets and extra charges. Senate committee on 
reorganization of government functions studying 
overlapping and duplication of government bureaus. 
A suggested reorganization for having all official 
information from central press bureau not popular. 


HE RECENT testimony of- 
[ ieres in the Bell investigation 

by the FCC special staff has 
raised some very weighty questions, 
from the public point of view, on the 
subject of the handset telephone. The 
Bell may have an explanation for: all 
this and probably will produce it 
when given the opportunity, but so 
far all the sideline observers agree 
that an explanation is definitely in 
order, if the FCC figures are even 
approximately accurate. 

The important thing to keep in 
mind about this handset business is 
the public point of view. It is per- 
haps easy to explain these matters 
as one telephone man to another, but 
that is not the situation. Take, for 
example, the very beginning of popu- 
lar distribution of the handset tele- 
phone. It was unquestionably a won- 
derful convenience and a great im- 
provement over the old-fashioned 
desk sets for modern office use. 

To justify a special surcharge, 
however, the Bell told the public that 
the handset was more costly to man- 
ufacture. Well, perhaps it is or 
Was, as a matter of statistical fact, 
but to the average man it scarcely 
seemed credible that the smaller, 
more compact instrument should 
cost more than the more massive 
desk set. Regulatory authorities 
were never entirely sold on that ar- 
gument. 


ITH SUCH a psychological 

foundation, it was almost in- 
evitable that the Bell’s handset prac- 
tice would become an inviting target 
for criticism, and the FCC’s special 
staff certainly did attend to that. 
The variation of the handset sur- 
charge in different states is what 
taught the eye of the press. The 
following passage from an editorial 
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in the Washington (D. C.) 
News (Scripps-Howard) is a 
sample: 


Daily 
fair 


There are some things about the 
miraculous little dingbat which the 
salesmen did not tell us—things which 
we have begun to learn only since the 
Federal Communications Commission 
commenced its investigation of the 
A. t. & F. 

One of these is that the so-called dif- 
ference in cost varied from state to 
state. In some states the charge to a 
user of a hand phone has been 50 cents 
a month, in others 25 cents, in others 
15 cents. In some, the user keeps right 
on paying month after month. In 
others, the surcharge is stopped after a 
certain total is reached. The charge 
in each state seems to have been what- 
ever the telephone company thought it 
could get. 

As a result, from 
user of a hand phone in Mississippi 
paid $42.75; in Alabama, $40.75: in 
Tennessee, $39.65; Kentucky, $37.75: 
California, $29.79; Texas, $22.24: Okla- 
homa, $21.90; Pennsylvania, $21.87: 
New York, $21.30; New Mexico, $18.50: 
Colorado, $18.25; Indiana, $17.50: Ohio, 
$16.50; Maryland, Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $10.75. 


1928 to 1936, the 


It is not entirely accurate to say 
that the Bell charged in each state 
what it “thought it could get.” It 
charged what the respective state 
commissions allowed it to charge; or, 
in other words, the Bell charged in 
each state what it was able to get. 
But this amounts to about the same 
thing in the mind of the proverbial 
Man on the Street, and the whole 
set-up does not have a very attrac- 
tive appearance in black and white. 


N THE SCORE of the amount 
of the handset surcharges and 
“savings,” the FCC figures appear 
on the surface somewhat exagger- 
ated. The total amount of handset 
surcharges collected from all users 


in al] states by A. T. & T. from 1927 
to 1936 was fixed at $53,240,933. 
That seems like a lot of money, but 
as it represents an easily ascertain- 
able figure, it is probably not too far 
out of line. 

It is, however, on the “present 
worth of ultimate savings in wire 
plant” due to handset installation 
that the FCC testimony really steps 
out. This little item said to repre- 
sent something or other (which this 
humble correspondent simply cannot 
get through his head) is fixed at a 
mere $85,391,000. The inference is 
the Bell saved that much or will 
have saved that much in plant invest- 
ment and operating expenses by us- 
ing handsets instead of the desk 
equipment. 

Now add these two figures and we 
get a mere $138,631,933 that Bell is 
supposed to have pocketed since 1927, 
thanks to that amazing “little ding- 
bat.” Consider that this figure 
amounts to more than one-seventh of 
the entire operating revenue of the 
Bell System for the fairly typical 
vear of 1932, and one begins to won- 
der whether the FCC testimony 
might not be proving a bit too much. 
However, this is a question of evi- 
dence, and one cannot argue about 
it very satisfactorily until the evi- 
dence on the other side is presented. 

3ut this much we can safely say 
about the FCC testimony to date on 
the Bell’s handset practice: It is 
likely to stir the state commissions 
into action. 

With the information brought to 
light by the FCC—information that 
the state commissions never seemed 
to be able to get before—the Bell’s 
surcharge map of the United States, 
which at present resembles Joseph's 
coat of many colors, may be due for 
some vigorous neutralization. Al- 
ready the Pennsylvania commission 
has moved to eliminate the surcharge 
in that state. Other state commis- 
sions are beginning to thumb the 
pages of the FCC testimony—and it 
won’t be long now! 

If such a thing were possible or 
practical, this might be a good spot 
for the Bell to jump the gun by mov- 
ing for a nation-wide uniform re- 
stricted handset surcharge policy. 








The Bell must have thought of that, 
of course, long before this and the 
fact that nothing like it has come 
about is, perhaps, the best evidence 
that, under prevailing circumstances, 
it is not always a simple task to put 
over national uniform practices. 


HERE WAS just a flutter of 

nerves over at the FCC some 
days ago when it was learned that 
Chairman Prall had received from 
Senator Byrd’s special committee on 
reorganization of governmental func- 
tions a questionnaire which asked the 
FCC, in effect, just what was its 
purpose in life and just why it 
thought it should go on living at 
Uncle Sam’s expense. The question- 
naire has by this time been properly 
filled in and returned to Senator 
Byrd (who has become to many gov- 
ernment departments a very mon- 
strous bogeyman). 

But if any of the good and faith- 
ful servants at the FCC had fleeting 
views of Senator Byrd’s ax descend- 
ing on their jobs, or having the whole 
commission collapse in their faces, or 
of it being merged with the Army 
or Navy, or something, they must 
have thought better of it after look- 
ing around at some of the other gov- 
ernment bureaus that batten on the 
public treasury. 

Truth to tell, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, in theory, on 
paper, and in practice (as far as it 
has been able to develop in its short 
life) is one of the more naturally, 
intelligently, and efficiently-organ- 
ized arms of the Federal government. 
There is little overlapping or dupli- 
cation to tempt the scalpel of the 
hard-hearted Virginian senator. 

There are a few minor borderline 
fringes—radio inspection, interna- 
tional broadcasting conference re- 
ports, and perhaps another point or 
two overlooked by your correspond- 
ent—but on the whole the FCC is 
lucky in having its own clear-cut 
field of operation. 

For comparative purposes, con- 
sider what a mess the government’s 
power policies are in. Your cor- 
respondent happens to know that the 
Byrd committee received information 
to the effect that there were over 
60 separate and distinct Federal bu- 
reaus and agencies having points of 
contact with the power industry. 
Some of these were only casual—oth- 
ers showed serious duplication. 

Why, for example, should the 
Army engineers build Bonneville and 
Fort Peck, while the Reclamation 
Bureau builds Grand Coulee and 
Boulder, and the TVA is building 
dams on the Tennessee river? 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Jan- 
uary 19, 20, and 21. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 
9 and 10. 

Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 16, 
17, and 18. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 


tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 23 and 24. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 


Moines, Des Moines, April 6, 7, 
and 8. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 











HE POWER situation is one of 

the worst of the overlapping 
problems. Some say it is the worst. 
In any event, it offers a sharp con- 
trast with the neatly-planned field of 
operation occupied by the FCC. 
About the only reorganization that 
has ever been seriously urged which 
would involve the FCC was turned 
down in 1935, when the Federal 
Power Act (Title II of the Holding 
Company Act) was being drafted. 

At that time a suggestion was 
made that it would be a good idea 
to create a Federal Utilities Com- 
mission, into which would be merged 
all the regulatory functions of the 
Federal government involving utili- 
ties—the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the. Federal Communications 
Commission, and even the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with its mo- 
tor carrier division. As interstate 
natural gas is almost certain to be 
put under Federal regulation this 
year, there would be another utility 
for such an omnibus commission to 
regulate. 

This suggestion never got very far 
because most of the officials and con- 
gressmen readily perceived that the 
creation of such a colossal bureau 
would defeat its own purpose by add- 
ing confusion rather than eliminat- 
ing duplication. 

The regulatory work of the ICC, 
for example, is so specialized and 
independent of the work of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, that there 
would be no more essential reason 
for merging the ICC with the FPC 
than merging the ICC with the U. S. 
Supreme Court. Such a plan would 
reduce only heads of different bu- 


reaus by broadening the base. }t 
would be about as orderly as the ay. 
erage city editor’s desk—one place 
for everything and everything in one 
place. 

There is, of course, a possibility 
that Senator Byrd or somebody else 
may have new ideas about reorgan. 
izing the FCC as a unit. There have 
been suggestions about transferring 
the administrative or executive fune- 
tions of the FCC to a cabinet depart- 
ment, such as the Post Office or the 
Commerce Department, leaving the 
commission itself to operate with a 
skeleton staff as an independent board 
of review or appeal from the routine 
work of the departmental staff. 

This is the relation the U. §, 
Board of Tax Appeals bears to the 
office of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, which has been set up as 
a part of the Treasury department. 

Then again, there is the American 
Bar Association proposal for a Court 
of Administrative Justice that will 
be introduced in the forthcoming 
session by Senator Logan of Ken- 
tucky. This board of 40 justices, 
having the rank of a Federal district 
court, would specialize on all appeals 
of a technical department character, 
such as orders of the Commissioner 
of Patents, the Customs Bureau, and, 
of course, the ICC, FPC, FCC, and 
so forth. 

Neither of these plans for rather 
drastic revision has the slightest 
chance of enactment this term, and 
your correspondent sees no discern- 
ible hope for them even in the future 
unless the prevailing sentiment 
changes materially. 


NE SUGGESTED reorganiza- 

tion in Washington that has the 
newspaper men all aflutter, is the 
idea of having all official information 
funnel through a central press bu- 
reau. The purpose is efficiency, but 
the newspaper men, as usual, suspect 
censorship. 

It is certainly true, as Senator 
Byrd will undoubtedly report in due 
time, that the Federal government 
has gone crazy on publicity. Every 
pint-size department division has its 
own “press bureau” or “press infor- 
mation” section, sometimes more 
than one. In addition to this, indi- 
vidual officials (or their subordi- 
nates) constitute themselves a com- 
mittee of one to see that the public 
is duly impressed with the impor- 
tance of their particular line of 
work. 

While this situation does need 
some correction for flagrant abuse, 
it is not likely that the central press 
bureau idea will be adopted, despite 
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the explosions of mingled fear and 
indignation now going on around the 
National Press Club. Even if such 
a united press bureau were estab- 
lished, it would not mean censorship 
in the sense of interfering with the 
freedom of the press. Washington 
newspapers could still get the news 
behind the bureau’s back—and would. 

As a matter of fact, the American 
press today is as free as it ever was, 
and is by far the freest in the world, 
as the recent comparison with Brit- 
ish newspapers would indicate. There 
is no serious threat on the horizon 


to suppress or restrict it in any way, 
except the rather minor threat of 
Senator Wheeler of Montana to in- 
troduce a law forbidding newspapers 
from owning or operating radio 
broadcasting stations. 

Even this would be of doubtful 
validity on the respected authority 
of Federal Communications Commis- 
sioner George Henry Payne. In a 
recent address in St. Louis Commis- 
sioner Payne said: 

“As we of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission have never had 
to meet the situation, the problem 


has remained in the realm of general 
discussion. Personally, I do not see 
how you are going toltframe a con- 
stitutional law that will bar the 
owner of a newspaper from operat- 
ing a broadcast station if you allow 
manufacturers of this article or that 
to do so. 

Up to date, however, I have not 
heard of anyone seriously attempting 
to draft such a law, although one 
distinguished legislator believes that 
such a law could be upheld—as was 
the law prohibiting the railroads 
from owning the coal mines. 











The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il. 


PROCEDURE in 
handling call where cus- 
tomer requests a con- 
nection to a non-pub- 
lished line. Series 271 


telephone company not to pub- 


\ CUSTOMER may request the 
lish his telephone number in 


the directory. In this case the num- 
ber is referred to as a “non-pub- 
lished” telephone. A list of the non- 
published numbers in each office 
should be kept at the chief opera- 
tor’s desk or some other suitable 
place. 

Information requested concerning 
such numbers shall be given out only 
to telegraph companies when verify- 
ing facts in connection with tele- 
grams or to the police and fire de- 
partments in connection with alarms 
given from such telephones. 

As an exception, the chief opera- 
tor may give information regarding 
non-published lines to supervisory 
employes of a level equal to or above 
that of chief operator, assistant 
Manager or wire chief. However, 
she should not give the information 
unless she is positive that the call- 
ing party is a company employe of 
the level outlined above. If his 
identity is not otherwise established 
to the chief operator’s satisfaction 
but the number from which he is 
calling identifies him as a company 
employe, she may call him back and 
give the desired information. 

In cases of extreme emergency 
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(such as illness, accident or death) 
or urgent calls from long distance 
or, where a calling party states that 
he knows that the non-published 
subscriber has service and demands 
that his call be completed, proceed 
as follows: 

(1) If the subscriber of the non- 
published number is in your office, 
call him and ascertain if he desires 
to be connected with the calling 
party, advising him that his number 
will not be given to the calling 
party. Cases of this nature may be 
referred directly to the chief opera- 
tor by the calling party or by a 
supervisor or chief operator from 
another office. 

Notify the supervisor or the chief 
operator of the originating office of 
the number to which the call is to 
be completed and caution her 
against giving the number to the 
calling party. 

(2) If the non-published sub- 
scriber is not located in your office 
but the calling party is, the chief 
operator at the terminating office 
will notify you whether or not the 
call is to be completed. If the call 
is to be completed you will give the 
called number to the person han- 
dling the call. 

The operator handling the call to 
a non-published number will estab- 
lish the connection on a split cord 
basis. 

If a toll operator in attempting to 
complete a call receives a report that 
the called party has a non-published 
telephone, she will acknowledge by 
saying, “Right,” clear the toll cir- 
cuit, and give the report to the call- 


ing station, saying, tor example, 
“(Called party) has a telephone at 
(address) but he has requested us 
not to give out his number. Unless 
you furnish the number, I cannot 
connect you.” 

If the calling party insists upon 
having his call completed, connect 
him with the chief operator. The 
chief operator will explain that the 
called party has requested the tele- 
phone company not to give out his 
number because he wishes to re- 
ceive calls only from persons to 
whom he has given his number and 
that in cases of this kind the opera- 
tor is not permitted to complete the 
call unless the calling party knows 
the number. 

If the calling party states that 
the call is of an urgent nature, ob- 
tain his name and tell him that you 
will call the chief operator at the 
called place and ask her to arrange 
for completing the call if possible. 
Then reach the chief operator at the 
TTC and explain the situation, giv- 
ing her the name of the calling 
party. If you find that the call can- 
not be completed, reach the calling 
party and make the proper explana- 
tion. 

Questions From Illinois 
Operators 

Is once a “T” ticket always a 

“T” ticket? 

How do you 

lished number? 

Just what can we do about 

beauty shops which maintain a 

residence telephone and use it 
extensively for business pur- 
poses ? 

In your opinion, does refusing 
to ring nearby’s increase tele- 
phone sales? 

How long should we hold a per- 
son-to-person call before cancel- 
ling when the called party can- 
not be reached? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 29. 


reach a non-pub- 
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Some Aspects Of 
Rural Telephone Service 


By J. B. MULROONEY 


Division Commercial Engineer, New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., Boston, Mass. 


FURNISHING telephone service in rural districts on 
a basis satisfactory to all concerned not an impossible 
task. This interesting article discusses present-day 
rural problems and indicates the progress made in 
several directions. Program launched in 1930 by the 
New England company to reduce number of stations 
on a rural line has brought the average down to 7.8 


stations. 


Improvement in rural service and more 


liberal construction charge practice have resulted in 


increase in rural development in recent years. 


Ex- 


cerpts from paper presented before New England 
Rural Electrification Conference at Durham, N. H. 


N THE DEVELOPMENT of iele- 

phone rate schedules, considera- 

tion must be given to a rate 
treatment which will result in satis- 
factory facilities and growth 
throughout both the urban and rural 
areas of exchange. For the rural 
area this treatment includes not only 
the level of rates for rural line serv- 
ice but also the method of arriving 
at charges to applicants for whom 
service can be furnished only by new 
pole lime extensions. 

Telephone service in rural areas 
has long been a difficult problem. In 
taking account of the engineering 
side of rural service it is recognized 
that the conditions under which it is 
furnished are more severe than those 
prevailing in the central part of an 
exchange. Usually the general popu- 
lation is scattered and subscribers 
are far from the central office. Each 
of the routes serving these subscrib- 
ers has relatively few circuits; and 
this has, naturally, resulted in the 
use of aerial rather than under- 
ground construction and open wire 
instead of cable. Rural plant is diffi- 
cult to maintain, and troubles are apt 
to be more frequent because of the 
long circuits, unfavorable tree condi- 
tions and greater exposure of plant 
to the elements. 

Early consideration of the problem 
resulted in rate treatment which was 
designed to minimize the losses in 
rural areas and at the same time to 
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make the service available to as 
many as possible, since it was recog- 
nized that growth of rural service in- 
creased total development and made 
the service more valuable to all. 

A scrutiny of the records of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. does not show the date when tele- 
phone service first entered the rural 
field. This is not due to a deficiency 
in records but to the fact that in the 
early years of the business there was 
no service especially designed for 
rural areas. In 1903 the company 
introduced new plans by which peo- 
ple in outlying districts could obtain 
service at lower costs than before. 
Prior to that time rural territory 
service had been provided at urban 
rates plus extra charges based on 
circuit length. 

Back in 1893 exchanges were di- 
vided into two groups separated by a 
population of above or below 20,000. 
The same classes of service were pro- 
vided for both groups, but the rates 
were lower for communities having 
less than 20,000 population. The 
service classes were single-party, 
two-party and multi-party, and the 
residential rates for these in the 
smaller places were $60, $56 and $50 
per year, respectively. Some years 
later the rates were changed to 
monthly bases. 

The rates quoted were for metallic 
circuits. Where grounded circuits 
were used, the rates were about $15 





per year less. These rates were for 
service furnished within one mile of 
the central office, which brings out 
the point that costs to extend the 
service beyond this limit had to be 
given special treatment. 

To compensate for such extra 
costs, mileage charges were assessed, 
Thus, each one-party line subscriber 
was charged an additional sum of 
$7.50 yearly for each quarter-mile 
between his location and the one-mile 
limit. For two-party service the cor- 
responding charge was $6.50 and for 
multi-party service it was $6. 
Charges on grounded circuits ran 
about $2 less than these. 


Service Charges Then and Now 


The old-time charges may be com- 
pared with present rates by consider- 
ing a residence subscriber located 
four miles from the central office and 
on a multi-party line. In the old days 
the monthly charge amounted to 
$13.33, whereas at present rural resi- 
dence service on the New England 
company’s system costs not over 
$2.25 a month. 

As time passed, reductions in the 
base rates and mileage charges were 
made until in 1901 new classes of 
service were introduced so that, in 
addition to those already mentioned, 
there were six and 10-party lines. 
Further, mileage charges were not 
added to the rates for these new 
services except when the subscribers 
were more than two miles from the 
central office. From this it will be 
seen that the business was growing 
and its expansion was reaching to the 
more sparsely-settled sections. 

In 1903 the first so-called farmers’ 
line service was established by the 
company. This inaugurated plans 
for service to points beyond the regu- 
lar exchange lines, and as part of 
these plans the company had what 
was known as farmers’ line contracts 
and 15-party service. 

Under the arrangement for farm- 
ers’ line contracts the applicants built 
and maintained their own lines and 
station apparatus. When these were 
built they were connected to the com- 
pany system at a convenient point, 
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either at the end of its own lines or 
at the central office—the choice de- 
pending on the availability of the 
company’s lines in the locality in- 
volved. 

In obtaining such rural service, it 
was customary for the farmers to 
form clubs and associations to raise 
money among the members for line 
construction and maintenance. The 
company provided the operating at 
the central office board and the yearly 
rate for this service was $10 per sub- 
scriber. 


A Major Step in Rural 
Telephone Expansion 


A large patronage resulted. This 
was a major step in the expansion of 
telephone service, and this form has 
not yet entirely disappeared in New 
England. It now falls under the so- 
called “service lines and stations’ 
section of the rate schedule. While 
the rate treatment has changed, the 
essential features of the service ar- 
rangement are the same. However, 
most farmers prefer regular rural 
line service to owning and maintain- 
ing their own lines, and most of them 
have changed to the latter form. No 
new ones have been set up for many 
years under the old scheme. 

The 15-party service referred to 
was one in which the company built 
and maintained the lines and equip- 
ment. In the larger places these lines 
were extended not over three miles 
and in the smaller ones not over two 
miles, except on contracts providing 
two subscribers for each additional 
mile of circuit built. The price for 


this service to residences was $18 


yearly in all exchanges; for business 
it ranged from $21 to $27, according 
to the size of the exchange. Each 
subscriber was required to sign up 
for one year and those located over 
six miles from the central office were 
also assessed mileage charges. 

In subsequent years modifications 
were made in these plans to suit the 
changing conditions and demand for 
service until at the present time rural 
line service is furnished in the terri- 
tory operated by the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at rates 
ranging from $2.25 to $3.50 for busi- 
ness service and from $1.75 to $2.25 
for residence service. 

For many years central offices 
were operated only during specified 
hours of the day; e. g., between 7 
a.m. and 8 p. m. and only on week- 
days. No service was given at other 
times unless to a subscriber who had 
arranged to pay an extra charge for 
24-hour service seven days a week. 

Groups of men travelled over the 
territory canvassing for new sub- 
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scribers and at the same time figured 
on the amount of construction re- 
quired to reach the prospective pa- 
trons. It was not an uncommon thing 
for the canvasser, as he walked along 
between houses, to pace the distance 
between pole locations and, after 
counting the required number of 
paces for the next pole location, pick 
up a small pebble from the ground 
and place it in his pocket. 

This was done throughout the day 
and in the evening when he counted 
the number of new subscribers he 
also counted the number of pebbles in 
his pockets. This gave the number 
of poles required to give service to 
the new subscribers. While such a 
simple method of arriving at the 
amount of construction required is 
impractical under present conditions, 
it is very likely that 20 or 30 years 
hence, our present methods which we 
now feel are satisfactory and mod- 
ern, will also be considered anti- 
quated. 


On January 1, 1936, the rural line 
stations of the New England com- 
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last five years there was an increase 
of over 2,200 rural service subscrib- 
ers and, of course, many of these 
were on farms. 


Reference has been made several 
times to what we call rural telephone 
service. This name is descriptive in 
that it is designed especially for rural 
areas. While there are other kinds 
or classes of service, any one of them 
cannot be furnished at any location 
without some regard for the popula- 
tion density and distance from the 
central office. To do so would result 
in such high costs to provide service 
that the general level of rates for all 
would be increased and this, in turn, 
would restrict development in gen- 
eral. 

Therefore, an exchange area is 
divided into two parts: the base rate 
area and the portion of the exchange 
which is outside of the base rate area, 
commonly called the rural area. 

The limits of a base rate area may 
be fixed by certain radial distances 
from the central office or some na- 
tural boundaries and, in general, the 
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pany totalling 43,021 were divided 
among the five states as follows: 
Maine, 11,899; Massachusetts, 13,- 
865; New Hampshire, 8,372; Rhode 
Island, 2,589; Vermont, 6,296. These 
rural service subscribers represent 
3.8 per cent of the total of all classes 
of subscribers. 


We cannot make any true compari- 
son between these figures and the 
census report of the number of farms 
to determine the telephone develop- 
ment, inasmuch as many farms are in 
areas served by other companies and 
also because a substantial number of 
farms undoubtedly are furnished a 
service which we do not classify as 
rural. What is meant is that they 
may have one, two, or four-party line 
service. 

Furthermore, all of what we call 
rural telephones are not located at 
places operated as farms, but in resi- 
dences in rural sections. During the 


area includes the part of an exchange 
in which it is feasible to furnish in- 
dividual and party line service at 
rates which are uniform throughout 
the area for the same classes of serv- 
ice. In the rural area—because of 
the distance from the central office, 
the sparseness in population, and the 
higher costs to provide service—it is 
not practicable to furnish these serv- 
ices at base rates without additional 
rate treatment and this takes the 
form of mileage charges. 

The service most commonly fur- 
nished in the rural area is the so- 
called rural service, the costs of 
which are reduced by connecting a 
relatively larger number of subscrib- 
ers to a line. No mileage charges 
are made in connection with rural 
line service. Prior to January 1, 
1935, mileage charges were made to 
rural service subscribers when they 
were located more than six miles air- 
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line distance from the central office 
but these charges were abolished in 
that year in the entire New England 
company territory. 


Efforts to Reduce Number of 
Stations on Rural Line 


In 1930 a program was started to 
reduce the number of rural stations 
connected to one line so that ulti- 
mately there would not be more than 
eight stations per line. Such a 
change should improve service in sev- 
eral ways: 

There would be a lessened tendency 
to “listen-in,” a reduction in the 
number of stations affected by many 
of the troubles on one station or on 


lines in rural sections have 20 or 
more parties on each one but this is 
not a fact. Although in times past 
some lines had as many as 25, we 
rarely have a line now with more than 
12 parties, and the average num- 
ber connected to rural lines in our 
territory is now 7.8. In order to 
prevent a situation which would in- 
crease the need for high general rate 
levels brought about by heavy plant 
investment in the sparsely-populated 
rural areas, it is necessary that some 
method be employed for charging the 
subscriber with part of the construc- 
tion costs to serve him where plant 
is not available. 

Without such a charge, the tele- 
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the loop running to a single station, 
a lessening in the annoyance to the 
subscriber because of the reduced 
ringing on the line, fewer line busy 
reports at the central office, and a 
better opportunity for a subscriber to 
obtain the use of the line. 


The carrying out of such a plan 
would increase the investment in all 
parts of the outside plant and, to a 
minor extent, in central office equip- 
ment. More crossarms and sometimes 
heavier poles, in addition to the in- 
creased amount of wire and cable 
conductors, would be required. There 
would also be more trimming difficul- 
ties. 

Although this program got away 
to a good start, it was naturally cur- 
tailed considerably during the last 
two or three years. However, at the 
outset there were 2,233 lines with 
more than eight parties and on Janu- 
ary 1 last there were 623 such lines. 
The latter figure includes lines in ter- 
ritories taken over by the New Eng- 
land company between those dates 
and as the corresponding figures are 
not included in the number stated 
before the work of reduction started 
the progress, therefore, is even more 
pronounced. 


Many people, especially those liv- 
ing in the cities, think that telephone 
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phone company must either refuse to 
furnish service where a pole line 
must be built or furnish the service 
at a cost which is out of proportion 
to the income derived. Neither of 
these would be desirable. One would 
restrict development and impair pub- 
lic relations; and the other might 
result in this type of service becom- 
ing too burdensome. 

In most of the New England com- 
pany exchanges construction charges 
do not apply to an applicant located 
within the base rate area, and are 
generally found unnecessary in cases 
outside the base rate area where pole 
lines already exist. However, where 
pole line construction is required to 
furnish one or a few individuals with 
service, it is evident that the com- 
pany should have protection against 
unremunerative plant investments. 
This, it is believed, is best accom- 
plished by the application of con- 
struction charges in such cases. 
Protection Against Unremunera- 

tive Plant Investments 

The present practice is to build for 
each new applicant one-quarter mile 
of construction without charge. For 
any additional construction that may 
be required the telephone company 
assumes one-half the cost and the re- 
mainder is charged to the applicant. 





When twe or more applicants are 
to be served by the same pole line, 
the company will build without a 
charge as many quarter miles of pole 
line and circuit as there are appli- 
cants. The company will also assume 
one-half the cost for any additional 
construction which is necessary and 
the remainder is charged to the ap- 
plicants on a proportionate basis, 
These regulatiens apply in exchanges 
in the southern part of New Hamp- 
shire. 

In exchanges in the northern part 
of New Hampshire in territory which 
was formerly operated by other com- 
panies, it was the practice to apply 
a charge equal to the difference be- 
tween the cost of construction and 
the estimated two years’ exchange 
service revenue. If the costs did not 
exceed the two years’ revenue, no 
charge was made for the extension of 
plant. When the operation of these 
territories was taken over by the 
New England company about five 
years ago no changes were made in 
the existing rates or regulations and 
these construction practices have 
been continued. 

In recent years a more liberal con- 
struction charge practice, the elimi- 
nation of mileage charges on rural 
lines and the continuous improve- 
ment in service generally have tended 
to increase telephone development in 
the rural areas. 

Telephone service is a necessity for 
business, social and emergency pur- 
poses. While there may be a varia- 
tion in the degree of need for one or 
all of these purposes as between ur- 
ban and rural dwellers, the fact re- 
mains that there is the need in both 
groups. 

It can be well argued that tele- 
phone service in rural communities 
is even more necessary than in urban 
localities. From a business and so- 
cial standpoint the distance between 
the usual contacts for these purposes 
is greater and hence the need for the 
telephone to bridge the gap between 
personal contacts. 

In an emergency where the serv- 
ices of the police, the fire department 
or a doctor are required, the few 
minutes saved by telephoning for 
such service can often result in pre- 
venting the escape of thieves, the 
saving of a building from destruc- 
tion, or the saving of a life. 

Almost countless instances of such 
cases could be told. As time goes on 
there will be a greater realization of 
the value of télephone service for 
these purposes in rural areas, and 
there is no reason why it cannot be 
furnished on a basis which will be 
satisfactory to all concerned. 
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Monotype Magneto Switchboard (floor type) equipped for 50 lines. 
Also available in wall type for smaller-sized exchanges. 





View of Keyshelf showing how clearly the 
white visual signals stand out against the 
black background of the keyshelf. 
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Monotype 


MAGNETO 


SWITCHBOARDS 


Built for a Long Life of Hard, 


Everyday Use! 


Monotype Magneto Switchboards are 
noted for their strong, rigid construction, 
and their ability to withstand the hardest, 
toughest use year after year. They will give 
a lifetime of dependable, high-grade service 
at the lowest possible cost per year. 


These boards incorporate cord circuits of 
the latest type, with a clearing-out signal 
associated with each cord. Visual drop 
signals, combined with line jacks, are mount- 
ed in groups of ten. The drops are self- 
restoring, and a drop coil may be easily 
removed without disturbing other parts. Two 
cord circuits (1 and 2) of the floor-type 
boards are especially arranged for toll use, 
and have a “zero loss" position on their 
associated keys, thus reducing transmission 
loss to the minimum. 


For magneto exchanges, the Monotype 
board represents the outstanding value in 
today's market. Wall, turret and floor types 
are available in a wide range of capacities. 
Send for prices and further information. 





ON AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 


Distributed by: AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD., Chicago 
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The type 35A5 wall-mounting Monophone. This, 
as well as other Monophone models, can be fur- 

nished in either manual or automatic operation, telephone company funds. 
and also in a variety of art shades with chromium 
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DISTRIB The Type 34A3 self-contained desk Monophone. No 
° i i hi |, si 
\LES 1033 WwW. Van Buren St., Chicago bell box is required for this model, since all parts 


are contained within the compact, molded base. 
ELEC COMPANY, LTD., Chicago " 





Successful Sales Campaign 
Nearly Doubles Quota Set 


ALMOST DOUBLING the quota set, the Central Tele- 
phone & Electric Co., in recent sales campaign in 
its western division, added 1,433 main stations, net. 
Over 60 individuals sold 10 or more stations each. 


Minnesota wins in district competition. 


brings the year’s station 


TS MOST SUCCESSFUL organ- 
| ized telephone sales campaign in 

several years was concluded a 
short time ago by the Central Elec- 
tric & Telephone Co. in its western 
division comprising 156 exchange 
areas in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 
With gross sales totalling 2,145, 
there was a net gain of 1,433 main 
stations, a 4 per cent increase in sta- 
tion development. The quota set was 
surpassed by 91.1 per cent. 

This most recent special sales ef- 
fort, designated as the “Sweepstakes’ 
Campaign” was conducted under the 
supervision of G. M. Damon, the 
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SNOWED UNDER AND NO TELEPHONE 
The home hemmed in by heavy snows is isolated. 
Its Occupants are marooned! Nearly anything can 
happen, and with no telephone help is as far away 
as the moon, Last winter when ski and snow shoe 
furnished the only method of getting around, the 
telephone worked like it does on a day in June. 
Folks who had this service and most of those who 
didn't, said they never would chance another winter 
without a telephone. If you have put off subscribing, 
please get in touch with us now. We will be glad 


to talk it over with you. 


REMEMBER LAST 


Central Electric & 
Telephone Co. 


WINTER 











This Advertisement Called to Mind Many 
Tragic Incidents of Last Winter. It No 
Doubt Proved an Influential Factor in the 
Central Company’s Recent Sales Campaign. 
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Campaign 


gain up to 5.7 per cent 


company’s sales and new business 
manager, from the general offices in 
Sioux City. The two months’ cam- 
paign, which was brought to a close 
November 20, was especially planned 
for a time when certain seasonal 
business had been received. In this 
manner, such voluntary business as 
school telephones and orders for 
service from instructors was not 
taken in during the campaign, the 
final results thus accurately reflect- 
ing special selling efforts. 

In a recent communication to TE- 
LEPHONY, Mr. Damon directs atten- 
tion to the fact that takeouts follow- 
ing this campaign are much less in 
comparison with previous post-cam- 
paign experiences. Excerpts from his 
letter follow: 

“Sales campaigns, as you are prob- 
ably well aware, often show excel- 
lent results for the campaign period 
itself, but the temptation to hold up 
remove orders and to install tempo- 
rary and doubtful services is rather 
strong, so that unless these conditions 
are closely watched, the actual results 
of a sales compaign are not truly re- 
flected in the figures of the campaign 
itself. 

We have begun a rather compre- 
hensive study of these conditions and 
are getting some quite interesting 
facts together. For example, we have 
set up a routine of tagging all install 
contracts: during certain campaign 
periods with a selected color tag and 
are checking the removes of cam- 
paign sales at the end of each month 
for three straight months, and then 
studying them again after. six 
months. The publicity of this study 
has been broadcast into the field, and 
it is quite remarkable how removes 
of campaign sales after the cam- 
paigns are now dropping off.” 

The Central Electric & Telephone 
Co., a week prior to the launching of 
its recent drive for new business, 
mailed to each of its 400 employes in 





There Will Be Many | 
Times Winter 


When You Will Wish You Had 
a Telephone 






It is hard enough to get around in 
the best of winters with weeks of icy 

weather and snow covered roads. But “old 
fashioned winters” seem to be in style again. 
In fact, fifty year records for droughts and floods, heat and cold 
are being broken. 

Your family, your property, your livestock — all are much safer 
with a telephone in your home. A call brings help in an 
emergency. You save the time otherwise needed to go after 
help and you are present to give aid while the help is on its way 
Now, before winter sets in, drop in at our office or drop us a 
line. We will be glad to tell you how inexpensive telephone 


service really is. 


REMEMBER LAST WINTER 


Central Electric & 
Telephone Co. 











Advertisement Which Appeared in the Sac 
Sun, of Sac City, lowa. 


the western division a prospectus 
completely outlining the sales plans 
and informing them of the quotas es- 
tablished for each exchange on a net 
main station gain basis. 

The direct purpose of the campaign 
was to forestall termination of serv- 
ice by present subscribers through 
sales work and to secure additional 
new business. All standings were 
figured on the basis of largest 
achieved percentage of set quota. 

Friendly competition and rivalry 
characterized the entire activity. The 
western division of the company is 
divided into seven operating units, 
namely, the Farmington (Minne- 
sota), Iowa, Iowa-Illinois, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Parker, (South Da- 
kota) and South Dakota districts. 
These districts waged a spirited con- 
test for possession of a beautiful lov- 
ing cup, the “Leadership” trophy, 
which passes from the district in pos- 
session to the winning district, at the 
close of every contest. 

In addition to the district competi- 
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tion, exchange rivalry was promoted 
by dividing the various exchange 
areas into four groups designated as 
classes A, B, C, and D. Group assign- 
ment was based on station develop- 
ment, saturation, and number of em- 
ployes. A small trophy cup for 
permanent possession was awarded 
to the exchange winner in each group. 
Recognition of outstanding individ- 
ual salesmanship was made by in- 
scribing the names of the five highest 
ranking sales people in each class 
upon a scroll of honor which was pre- 
sented to R. A. Phillips, general 
manager of the Central Electric & 
Telephone Co. 

A special memento of this honor 
was mailed to each person whose 
name was listed on the roll of honor. 

During the first month of the cam- 
paign, illustrated sales bulletins were 
mailed out weekly, outlining the 
progress in all departments. As ac- 
tivity accelerated during the second 
month, bulletins were distributed 
every three days to the various ex- 
change areas. 

To aid further in promoting tele- 
phone sales, a well-balanced advertis- 
ing program was employed during 
the campaign period. A series of 
eight-inch, two-column  advertise- 
ments were run in all local news- 
papers in the territory covered in the 
campaign. The advertising was pre- 
pared especially to appeal to the 
smaller rural community and empha- 
sized the story of the winter of 1935- 
1936. 

In addition to the newspaper ad- 
vertising used, two direct mailing 
cards were sent to all prospective 
patrons. The mailing pieces featured 
the same type of subject matter as 
the newspaper ads and were posted 
two weeks apart. The second, or fol- 
low-up card, was a double one of 
which one self-stamped half was to 
be detached and returned to the tele- 
phone company, advising it of inter- 
est in telephone service. According 
to reports, some very definite results 
were received from the use of the 
cards. 

The enthusiasm displayed by all 
co-workers was reported to be mar- 
velous. The set gain quota of 750 
main stations for the division was 
considered moderately difficult and 
the management was more than 
pleased when the final results dis- 
closed the fact that almost double 
the quota was accomplished. 

The Minnesota district, with O. W. 
C. Martin, manager, of Slayton, in 
charge, came out winner in the dis- 
trict competition. The Minnesotans 
ran up a net gain of 501 stations or 
323 per cent of quota to claim the 
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“Leadership” trophy. The Parker 
district, under the direction of Man- 
ager E. B. Samp of Sioux City was a 
close second with a gain of 218 sta- 
tions or 311 per cent of quota. The 
Parker district is the one relinquish- 
ing the “Leadership” trophy. 

Exceptionally fine sales jobs were 
performed by District Manager L. P. 
Ulrich, of Woonsocket for the South 
Dakota district, and W. H. Schrupp, 
of New London, Iowa, for the Iowa- 
Illinois district. 

In the friendly battle for the ex- 
change trophies, Local Manager M. 
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“Remember Last Winter’? Was the Theme 
of This Advertisement As Well As Other 
Advertising Copy Used in Recent Campaign. 


T. Bolluyt of Aledo, Ill., and his co- 
workers came out victorious in class 
A with a gain of 64 stations. M. L. 
Carsten, local manager at Truman, 
Minn., and assistants turned in a 
gain of 41 subscribers to win in class 
B. Local Manager Carl Hoffman and 
the agent of Lake Wilson, Minn., se- 
cured 41 new patrons to come out 
first in class C. In class D, Glenn 
Colby, local manager of the Inwood, 
Iowa, exchange, and his traffic force 
gained 20 additional stations to win 
a trophy. 

A large number of employes proved 
their understanding of telephone 
sales work. Final reports on the cam- 
paign disclosed the fact that 60 man- 
agers, service men, and operators 
had sold 10 or more stations each, 


One of the most remarkable jobs was 
done by J. C. Flesch, manager of the 
Sherburn, Triumph, and Welcome, 
Minn., exchanges who personally ac- 
counted for a total of 39 sales. 

Manager J. C. Lake, pioneer tele- 
phone man at Sac City, Iowa, scored 
38 individual sales. R. N. Hunt, man- 
aging exchanges at Blunt, Highmore, 
and Wessington, S. D. turned in 37 
sales from a hard-hit, drought-ridden 
territory. In proving that the women 
can sell, too, Mrs. Anna Griffith, oper- 
ator at Avon, S. D., and Mrs. John 
Singleton, agent at Conesville, Iowa, 
completed 18 sales each. Almost a 
score of other operators sold from 10 
to 17 stations individually. 

The 44 per cent increase in sta- 
tions added in this campaign brings 
the total gain for the year up to 5.7 
per cent. 


. © 
Snortin’ Ridge Operator 
Spurns Radio Fame 


Mrs. Ray Bussert of Revenge, Ohio, 
and Snortin’ Ridge Telephone Co. fame 
on December 28 turned down a bid for 
national radio prominence and a trip to 
New York City. 

“I’m too busy now during the holi- 
you'll have to wait until I can get 
a vacation,” the village storekeeper’s 
wife wired back to Phillips Lord. Lord 
had read of the tiny Fairfield hamlet’s 
unique telephone system, and wired, 
asking her to come to the metropolis 
to appear on an NBC program, “We, 
the People.” 

“We'd like to have you appear on the 
program in your ‘hello girl’ role and tell 
the radio audience about the Snortin’ 
Ridge party line,’ his invitation read. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bussert play a unique 
role in Snortin’ Ridge’s social life be- 
cause they have the only telephone con- 
nected with outside telephone facilities. 
All long distance. calls are relayed to 
Snortin’ Ridge subscribers by them, 
with one of the Busserts on the receiv- 
ing end and the other on a local line 
repeating the message. 


days; 


vy 
Farm Underwriters to 
Discuss Telephone Credit 


One of the principal subjects for dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of the 
Farm Underwriters Association in Chi- 
cago on January 13 will be the question 
of rural farm protection. Rate credits 
are to be determined where telephones, 
rural fire departments and water sup- 
plies are available. The association will 
establish standards for the fire depart- 
ments and for water supplies. 

This is the movement originated by 
the Independent telephone companies as 
a means of speeding the use of tele- 
phones on farms. 
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TELEPHONE ADVERTISING 
LOOKS AHEAD! 


Adequate telephone service for tomorrow’s home 
must be planned today. Consistent advertising in 
architectural publications is designed to show how 
built-in telephone conduit and convenient outlets 
will contribute to the comfort and efficiency of 
modern dwellings. ¢ The advertisement on the 
opposite page runs during January. It is a typical 
advertisement, covering every-day problems in 
helpful detail. Such advertising should stimulate 


interest and good will for the entire industry. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM “B: 
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HEN THE CLARKS... 


prY pleasant people, the Clarks. Lyman, Mary 


ynd young Lyman, age 9. All fond of the country. 


jt won't be long until they 


MOVE INTO THIS HOUSE... 


just beyond the city limits. You feel the house is 
planned right, that it will be comfortable and 


livable. But have you asked yourself this question: 


WHAT TELEPHONE 
ARRANGEMENTS 
WILL THEY FIND?... 


Firat of all, built in conduit, or pipe, to prevent 
exposed wiring and protect against certain types 
of service interruptions. It’s easy to indicate this 
equipment in your plans. And it’s inexpensive to 
install while the house is under construction. 

An outlet for a telephone in the master bedroom 
will save steps during the day and provide protec- 
tion at night. An outlet for a portable telephone 
in the guest room adds an extra touch of hospi- 
tality for visitors. Since the living room, dining 
room and kitchen are all so near each other, one 
outlet in the living room will be ample for the 
first floor. And an outlet for a portable telephone 
in the basement game room will save unnecessary 


stair climbing when the Clarks are entertaining. 


This is a suggested approach to a typical 
problem. Our engineers will help you de- 
velop economical conduit layouts. No charge. 
Call your local telephone office and ask for 
“ Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” 
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FCC Hears Bell Policy 


On Communications Research 


PRESIDENT W. S. GIFFORD, of A. T. & T. Co.., in testi- 
mony at hearing in FCC Bell investigation, declared 
Bell policy is to stay out of fields not directly related 
to communications development. Forced deeper into 
sound movies than expected. Other testimony relat- 
ing to Bell in sound recording and reproduction 


ESTIMONY was taken in New 

York City on two days last week 

in the FCC investigation of the 
A T. & T. Co. The hearings were held 
on December 28 and 29 and were then 
adjourned by Commissioner Paul A. 
Walker, in charge of the investigation, 
until January 7, when they were re- 
sumed in Washington, D. C. The testi- 
mony taken at the two hearings again 
related to the A. T. & T. activities in the 
raotion-picture field. 

Due to competition by Radio Corp. of 
America in 1931 and 1932, Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
A. T. & T., began to finance independent 
motion picture producers, testimony on 
December 28 showed. This was a reversal 
of prior ERPI policy. It was brought out 
in testimony by Whitford Drake, exec- 
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which was completed with the 
December 26 
ready 


issue, is now 


for distribution among 
those who keep complete files. 
In this index are listed all of 
the important and 
items which appeared in 
TELEPHONY between July 4 
and December 26, 1936. The 
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and will be supplied free of 
charge to those making appli- 
cation. Write: 
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utive vice-president of ERPI that the 
corporation has an investment of $2,000,- 
000 in motion-picture production. 

Mr. Drake, who occupied the witness 
stand for the greater part of the day, 
corroborated data dealing with the finan- 
cial structure of this subsidiary of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
presented by Samuel Becker, special 
counsel for the commission, who con- 
ducted the examination of witnesses. 


Bell Subsidiary’s Two Million 
Investment in Universal Corp. 


The $2,000,000 investment in debenture 
stock in the Universal Corporation was 
listed in the prospectus published in June 
of last year showing the capital struc- 
ture of this motion-picture holding cor- 
poration. An additional $2,000,000 was 
invested by an English group of inves- 
tors, another $1,000,000 by the Eastman 
Kodak Co., it was revealed. 

Mr. Drake pointed out, in answer to 
Mr. Becker’s questioning, that he knew 
that these corporations had intended to 
make “an investment of considerable 
sums” in this newly-formed holding com- 
pany. “We expect to get out of it as soon 
as we can,” he added, “as we are more 
interested in the operation of the com- 
pany than in the ownership of stock.” 

Mr. Drake testified that under ERPI’s 
general policy the company would not 
finance more than 50 per cent of the cost 
of a motion-picture studio and the studio 
was not to cost more than $200,000. ERPI 
equipment was to be used and ERPI in- 
sisted on a guarantee of good distribu- 
tion of pictures produced. The ERPI was 
to get the first producer’s share, until the 
loans, with interest, were repaid. 

The acquisition of other interests over 
a period of more than three years was 
also given by Mr. Drake, who explained 
that a “revolving fund of $500,000” was 
set up in 1932 to place several of their 
licensed production groups on a firmer 
financial basis. This enabled the ERPI to 
compete with RCA and with smaller 


groups, previously referred to as “users 
of bootleg sound-producing equipment.” 
It was stated that by 1933, when inde- 
pendent picture production was at its 
peak, ERPI had a revolving financing 
fund of $800,000. 


Proposals for ERPI to 
Direct Movie Activities 


On December 29 John E. Otterson, 
president prior to June, 1935, of Electri- 
cal Research Products, Inc., 
on the witness stand. He outlined 
several of his proposals to have this 
corporation direct the activities of mo- 
tion-picture studios, theatres and other 
amusement enterprises, in order to safe- 
guard its investments. 


was again 


“Regardless of reorganizations and re- 
ceiverships in the motion-picture indus- 
try at the present time,’ Mr. Otterson 
wrote in a letter in February, 1933, 
which was entered in the record by Spe- 
cial Counsel Samuel Becker, “it is desir- 
able that we have in mind a general plan 
that might govern such mergers as may 
be effected and furnish an objective to- 
ward which the whole 
work.” 

Mr. Otterson’s letter was addressed to 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of the 
Chase National Bank, which institution 
at that time had a larger 
the industry than ERPI, according to 
Mr. Otterson. Mr. Becker introduced a 
letter written by Mr. Otterson in Novem- 
ber, 1932, in which it said: “The 
motion picture industry owes us $16,000, 


industry might 


investment in 


was 


000 and our expected revenue from this 
investment within the next ten years 
should be approximately $65,000,000.” 

Mr. Becker asked the witness about the 
relation of the telephone company’s 
business to that of the Chase Bank. Mr. 
Otterson that Mr. Aldrich 
director of the telephone company and 
was interested in “the motion-picture set- 
up” through the banking institution. 

In his plan, as outlined in the letter, 
Mr. Otterson said that the 
the various studios and distribution op- 


said was a 


merger of 
erating “can be 
with at once,’ and added that 
as adjustments and liquidation permit, 
the theatres can be combined in a thea- 
tre operating company.” 


companies proceeded 


“as soon 


Proposal for Motion 
Picture Control Dropped 
Mr. Becker also presented a memoran- 
dum from Mr. Otterson to E. S. Bloom, 
president of the Western Eleetric Co., 
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which said that the parent company 
“eguld control the motion-picture indus- 
try” without investing any more money 
than it had in it at that time. 

Mr. Otterson added, however, that he 
had declined to seek this control because 
jt was against the general policies of the 
Bell Telephone System in fields outside 
of communications. 

A letter to C. P. Cooper, first vice-presi- 
dent of the A. T. & T., by Mr. Otterson 
in 1932 proposed that A. T. & T. acquire 
the Radio Corp. of America. Mr. Otterson 
replied, in answer to a question by Coun- 
sel Becker, that he holds the same views 
at the present time. 

Other letters showed that ERPI pro- 
posed a regional management plan. for 
small theatres so that ERPI might get 
back the money owed to it. 
however, was not adopted. 

Mr. Otterson testified that the A. T. & 
T. could not control the motion-picture 
industry today because that industry is 
in better shape financially than it was in 
1932. Furthermore, it has gone through 
all the reorganization and bankruptcy 
proceedings that had held it back in that 
year, he stated. Testimony revealed that 
the position of the ERPI in the motion 
picture field today is not as strong as it 
was in 1932. 


This plan, 


Policy of Bell Regarding Fields 
Outside of Communications 

Testimony of Walter S. Gifford, presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. concerning policy with regard 
to research and development work on 
projects not strictly within the field of 
telephonic communication and the com- 
pany’s relations with its affiliate Electri- 
cal Research Products, Inc., concluded 
the hearings in New York. Hearings 
were resumed in Washington on Janu- 
ary 7. 

Mr. Gifford testified that it definitely 
was not the company’s policy to go into 
research and development work on pros- 
pects which were not primarily for the 
telephone business. At times, he testified, 
collateral work in connection with tele- 
phone research work found the company 
with other by-products on its hands. 

“Our intention at the outset was to 
Stay out of commercial ventures such as 
those entered into by ERPI and other 
groups,” he testified. “The depression 
and other developments, however, have 
made it difficult to confine ourselves to a 
harrow basis and we have gone in much 
further than we planned at the begin- 
ning. We got into it because of circum- 
stances and conditions. It all started as a 
result of financial difficulties experi- 
enced by some studios.” 

He added that in his opinion “the com- 
pany had developed a new art in the 
motion-picture field.” 

Mr. Gifford said that from the time he 
became president of the A. T. & T. Co. in 
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1925 his policy was to “stay out” of fields 
not directly related to communications 
development. He expressed the opinion 
that laboratory research in “by-prod- 
ucts,” in which some of the ERPI exec- 
utives previously were interested, accord- 
ing to memoranda placed in the record, 
was “unpractical.” “We are not financing 
any new pictures,” he asserted. 

The ideal situation for the Bell Sys- 
tem, Mr. Gifford testified was to keep out 
of all lines of endeavor outside of tele- 
phone development. He outlined the sit- 
uation whereby the Western Electric Co. 
found itself in the business of producing 
moving picture sound recording and re- 
producing equipment, and as such finally 
was financing some of the picture pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. Becker questioned him concerning 
ERPI’s investment of $2,000,000 in Uni- 
versal Corporation debenture stock. Mr. 
Gifford said it was prompted by much 
the same conditions that caused ERPI 
to advance the old Fox Film Co. more 
than $14,000,000 a few years ago. In each 
case ERPI had had rental and license 
claims. 

“TI don’t like the idea,” he replied, “but 
I believe that those who have worked for 
the success of ERPI had good reason for 
making it.” 

For more than a year and a half, there 
have been discussions for disposing of 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., but 
no feasible plan has been evolved. He 
said that “one of the stumbling blocks” 
was ERPI’s long-term contracts with 
producers for equipment used in motion- 
picture and sound-recording apparatus. 

The ERPI is not on the block for 
forced sale, Mr. Gifford stated, unless 
somebody makes an offer and can solve 
problem of transfer of the business to 
some outside interest. 


Bell Laboratories Awarded 


Medal for Researches 
Award of a gold medal to the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories for accomplish- 
ment in research was announced De- 
cember 26 by the American Institute of 
the City of New York. The honors will 
be conferred at a meeting February 4. 
The Bell Telephone Laboratories is 
cited for “researches in electrical sci- 
ence which, applied to communication, 
have promoted understanding, security 
and commerce among people by trans- 
mitting human thought instantly 
throughout the world.” 


Oklahoma Convention 
Set for March 23 and 24 


Secretary H. W. Hubenthal announces 
the Oklahoma Telephone Association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Huckins Hotel in Oklahoma City, March 
23 and 24. 
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THOMAS C. WOODS, vice-president 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., is recovering at his 
home in Lincoln from an attack of in- 
fluenza of unusual severity that for a 
time threatened to become pneumonia 
and forced him to enter a hospital. 

Mr. Woods recently returned from Ger- 
many, where he spent several months 
on business for the Frank H. Woods in- 
terests. He found a spirit of optimism 
permeating all classes. Germany, he 
found, had been steadily working away 
on a program formulated when Hitler 
first assumed power, and which has for 
its purpose restoring not only German 
prosperity at home, but prestige and 
power in the world at large. 


v 

CLARENCE H. KNISELY, who for 
the past four years has been secretary 
of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
and who will take office as treasurer of 
that state on January 11, was one of 
the honor guests at a banquet held Jan- 
uary 6 at the Deshler Wallick Hotel in 
Columbus. Honored with him was Don 
C. Power, attorney for the commission, 
who will retire from that connection to 
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Personal Notes About Telephone Men 


become associated in the practice of law 
with John W. Bricker, former member 
of the commision who will retire from 
the office of attorney general of the 
state on January 11. 

The banquet was sponsored by the 
associates of Messrs. Knisely and Power 
and was attended by a large number of 
invited guests. 

v 

A. W. CRUSE, of Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Federal Communications 
Commission and will be in charge of 
telephone engineering. For the past 
three years Mr. Cruse has been chief 
of the electrical division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. Cruse studied at Carnegie Tech- 
nical Institute and the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy and has had extensive telephone 
service with the Bell Telephone Co., of 
Pennsylvania and the _ International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 


v 

WALTER MALLOY, general traffic 
manager for the southwest area of the 
Chio Bell Telephone Co., with headquar- 
ters in Columbus, was general chairman 
of the 14th annual community fund cam- 
paign which went “over the top” less 
than four weeks after it was launched 
November 12. A corps of volunteer work- 
ers, under the direction of Mr. Malloy, 
had secured contributions totalling $635,- 
217 by December 9, $105 more than the 
goal set. A total of 66,493 persons, or 
one out of every four persons, not on 
relief, contributed to the fund. 


RALPH VAN ame, prominent 
telephone executive, has become asso- 
ciated with the telephone operating sub- 
sidiaries of Telephone Bond & Share Co. 
with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Van Trine will render advice and 
assistance in connection with operating 
problems and activities of the various 
telephone operating companies in this 
group. 

Mr. Van Trine has had an extensive 
experience in and has a thorough knowl- 
edge of all phases of the telephone busi- 
ness. He is widely known in the indus- 
try, having been in telephone work with 
telephone companies for the past 26 
years. For several years, Mr. Van Trine 
Was vice-president and general manager 
of the United Telephone Co. of Kansas, 
and later was made executive vice-presi- 
dent of the United Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania. 

While attending grade school in Sa- 
lina, Kans., Mr. Van Trine worked part- 
time in the telephone office where his 





RALPH VAN TRINE, Former Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the United 
Telephone Co., Harrisburg, Pa., is 


Now Associated With Telephone 
Bond & Share Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


father, D. A. Van Trine, was manager. 
He continued part-time telephone work 
until he was graduated from Kansas 
State College in 1919 with the degree of 
bachelor of science in electrical engi- 
neering. 

The Voice, employes’ magazine of the 
United Companies, was established in 
1918 and shortly after graduation, Mr. 
Van Trine became one of the pioneer 
editors of the magazine. A few years 
later he was made general traffic super- 
intendent for the United Telephone Co. 
of Kansas. In 1929 he was made execu- 
tive vice-president of the United Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania. Since enter- 
ing the telephone field he has attained 
high ranking as an executive 


v 

CHARLES G. BENNETT, who has 
been in the employ of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
24 years, has been placed on the retired 
list, continued ill health forcing him to 
relinquish the lighter round of duties 
to which he was assigned a year ago. 

Mr. Bennett began service with the 
Nebraska City Telephone Co. in 1901 and 
is one of the best known telephone men 
in Nebraska. He combined business 
ability with a fine personality, qualities 
that early won for him managerial posi- 
tions, which he has occupied for all but 
a few years of his service. 

He continued as manager at Nebraska 
City after the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. took over the plant, from 1912 
to 1917. After spending a year at Bea- 
trice as general agent, he was made 
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manager at Fairbury in 1918. Three _ service, is not offered in the base rate THE 
? years later he was district commercial area to meet the income status of the 
manager for the old northern district, 84 per cent with incomes under 
with headquarters at Lincoln, and when $1,500 per year. Besides, during the LEICH HANDSET 
the organization setup was changed, he depression, exchange B lost 1,171 
moved to York as district manager, re- stations,t or 24 per cent, and ex- 
tiring in 1935 after 13 years’ service at change A lost 1,165, or 13 per cent. Modern ano Economical 
that point. For the last year he has This again showed better sustained 
been on the staff at Lincoln of General telephone consumer acceptance, al- 


Commercial Superintendent H. F. Me- though the bulk of incomes are low. 
Cull comeinninntiy 














vy tA part of the loss, but only a small 
part, Was caused by an increase in rates 
COMMERCIAL on December 1, 1930. The months after 
the rate increase do not show any un- 

SURVEY NEEDS usual losses. 

(Concluded from page 10) [AuTHOR’s NoTE: The statements 
in these articles are the personal 
views of the author and are not to 
be construed to reflect the policies of 
any of the companies with which the 
author is connected. | 


and its income distribution is prac- 
tically the same; still it has 17 per 
cent less saturation. 

This primarily, in the writer’s 
opinion, is because eight-party resi- 
dence service, or a similar low grade (To be concluded) 
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PERMANENT FACIAL MAKE-UP 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 



































Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association 

WAS WATCHING a mother and her baby in a depot, recently. : 
- The faces of mother and child were a study in their particular i 
rk way. That of the infant was smooth, soft, and unblemished, as no 
as doubt had been the mother’s a score or more years ago. 
- Would the child’s features some day become fixed and hardened | 
gl as have so many adult faces? Of course, one wouldn’t expect to see 
baby faces on grown-up folks. 
~ The face of the mother was just another face in a crowded 
in depot until one took more than a passing glance at it. Then, one could 





easily see that it was a face habitually under the influence of amiable | ay ee ee 
feelings which, because of their predominance over disturbing emo- ed Belsitte 

















TS tions, had stamped on her features a mark of unusual beauty. If j 
T- she had been habitually irritable, her face would have borne all the | OREO Sum 
ais, ’ one 
10. tell-tale marks of ill-nature—criss-cross lines about the eyes, mouth, ° oe Oy eo iia to ‘Rendle, 
u and forehead. ainrher 
le- Are time and adversity entirely responsible for recording those ° ne ae ea re oa - 
oT lines on human faces? No, I do not think so. I feel sure that the gee Py nos : 
ed poorly dressed little mother in the depot had had her share of trouble © Magast-—WEl net Comegastioe 
and disappointment. Yet her face indicated that time and adversity @ Spool Core—Llow loss alloy 
had etched her countenance lightly. steel, efficient 
as Someone has said that we are responsible for our permanent @ Transmitter—Operates in any 
In facial make-ups. We are all sculptors and painters and our material | porn 
or is our own flesh, blood, and bones; any nobleness begins at once to | @ Electrodes — Non-deteriorating 
od refine our features; any meanness makes a mark of its kind there. material 
to This being the case, how careful we should be to control eur @ Service—"Stands-Up," no main- 
es emotions such as anger, jealousy, and bitterness, knowing that if eens 
they are not soon checked they will leave their permanent record on 
he our features or in our facial expressions. 
id Since we need to be careful about keeping our faces from re- 
nl cording such emotions as dislike, irritation, etc., it is indeed more 
Ss important in telephone work to guard our voices against registering 
es those feelings when speaking to subscribers because we are invisible 
31- to them and they cannot see how hard we are trying to serve them. 
ut Mora: “How wonderful is the human voice! It is indeed the ELECTRIC COMPANY 
organ of the soul. The intellect of a man sits enthroned, visibly, on 
ca his forehead and in his eye, and the heart of a man is written on his GENOA, ILLINOIS 
0 countenance, but the soul reveals itself in the voice only.”—Long- -_ iil 
7 fellow. Telephone Apparatus backed by 
ve 30 years’ service 
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Ohio Toll Compensation 
Controversy Settled 


The controversy between the Lorain 
Telephone Co., Lorain, Ohio, and the 
Ohio Bell Telephone over compensation 
for toll services was settled on Decem- 
ber 6 at a meeting in Columbus between 
officials of the two companies with mem- 
bers of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission. Terms of the settlement were 
filed with the commission and approval 
given them on December 31. 

The Lorain company conducted a cost 
survey and offered to make payments 
that would result in the local company 
breaking even. The Ohio Bell declined 
and brought suit in the Lorain county 
courts. These will now be dropped. 


vy 
Kentucky Rate Hearing 


to Resume January 12 
Hearing in the Kentucky investigation 
of rates of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. will be resumed Janu- 
ary 12 at the Capitol Hotel in Frankfort 
before the Kentucky Public Service Com- 
Chairman J. C. W. Beckham 
stated December 18 that the holidays 
would be used to further a settlement of 


mission. 


Commission and Court Activities 


the rate question for the city of Louis- 
ville and the state. 

In a statement issued December 17 the 
commission expressed the hope that 
“final and satisfactory solution can be 
reached so that Kentucky subscribers of 
the Bell company, entitled to reduc- 
tions, will receive them on bills issued 
late in January. 

“If this cannot be realized, the com- 
mission will take necessary steps to or- 
der into effect for the late January bill- 
ings whatever reductions it finds war- 
ranted by the record so far made in the 
case,” the statement concluded. 

The statement said the commission 
had “pushed the investigation and 
reached a point where it feels a satis- 
factory and reasonable settlement of this 
matter can be expedited by avoiding, 
insofar as possible, long, protracted and 
extremely expensive formal procedure.” 

Attorneys for the city have contended 
Louisville alone is entitled to an imme- 
diate rate reduction of $376,566 on the 
basis of the company’s own figures, and 
an eventual reduction for the city of 
more than $1,000,000. 

Attorneys for the telephone company 
are contending for a return of 6 per cent 
a year on a capitalization of $11,926,700. 


The city contends the company’s capi- 
ta! valuation figures are double what 
they should be, legally, and that the an. 
nual return for last year should 
shown $1,200,000. 


have 
The difference in fig. 
ures comes about through bookkeeping, 
such as adding $1,642,000 to the physica] 
value under the heading of * 
cern value.” 


going con- 


Persons closely connected with the 
case interpreted the statement to mean 
that the commission has heard sufficient 
testimony to warrant an immediate re. 
duction and would prefer to close the 
hearing with a settlement that would be 
satisfactory, both to the company and 
its subscribers throughout the state 


vy 
Complaint of St. Louis, 
Mo., Answered by Bell 


The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
recently filed with the Missouri Public 
Service Commission a reply to the com- 
plaint of the city of St. Louis that rates 
should be revised and certain informa- 
tion should be supplied as to the value 
of the property of the St. Louis ex- 
change and the annual filing of data 
enumerated in the complaint of the city. 
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Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone service. 
Use TELERING and pro- 
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She Latest Book! 


“Inductive Coordination of Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits” 
by LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is the only one combining under one cover the essentials of 
this important subject involving many divisions which have 
been treated separately and occasionally in numerous reports 
It includes results of the author’s researches, 
fitted into a broad survey of the principles applying to In- 
ductive Coordination. 
data or undigested reports. It is a carefully developed treat- 
ment and clarification of a subject which, though important, 
has received too little attention. 
the practical application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of factors is pre- 
sented, and theory and practice under these conditions are 
carefully differentiated. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS: 


XIV. Miscellaneous Methods. 
Appendices @ Bibliography @ Index 
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608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Telephone WABash 8604 
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Answers to Traffic 


Questions on Page 13 
Yes. 

Please refer to preface. 
This question should be re- 
ferred to your manager as 
it is a matter to be han- 
dled by the commercial de- 
partment. 

In some cases, yes. One of 
our Illinois companies that 
discontinued this practice, 
offering messenger service, 
installed three new tele- 
phones in a week. One of 
the new subscribers stated 
he did not realize he needed 
telephone service until he 
was frequently called to the 
telephone by messenger. 
The call should be cancelled 
at midnight unless further 
attempts are to be made on 
the call or the calling party 
has requested that the call 
be carried forward until 
the following day. 











The company holds that to comply 
with the request of the city would serve 
no useful purpose, as its books and rec- 
ords are kept in compliance with rules 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the Missouri Public Service 
Commission, and the information asked 
for would not determine the reasonable- 
ness of either business or 
telephone rates in the St. 
change area. 


residence 
Louis ex- 
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Handset Rate Reduced 
by Lincoln Company 


Pursuant to an arrangement with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
made nearly a ago, the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. placed into 
effect on January 1 a reduced handset 
rate of 15 over and above the 
scheduled rate for standard equipment. 
Heretofore the rate has been 25 cents. 
Colored hand telephones will also be cut 
10 cents a month, making their rate 40 
cents a month for the various finishes 
furnished. 


year 


cents 


John H. Agee, general manager, said 
the company’s policy of furnishing tele- 
phone service at reasonable rates would 
have resulted in a handset reduction 
several years ago had it not been for 
the fact that drouth and the depression 
combined to so materially affect reve- 
hues through the large losses, particu- 
larly in rural and small town stations, 
that this was impossible. 

Although the state commission was 
under considerable pressure for a re- 
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duction in handset rates, members of 
that body were familiar with the situa- 
tion and sympathetic toward the com- 
pany’s position. The rural situation is 
still far from satisfactory, because 
drouth conditions continue in a consid- 
erable part of the territory served by 
the company, and the company has not 
yet been able to restore all salary and 
wage cuts. 

Improvements in handset construc- 
tion that may lessen extra maintenance 
costs over desk sets and a reduction in 
manufacturer’s prices are encouraging 
features of the situation from the com- 
pany’s revenue standpoint. The surpris- 
ing ratio of hand telephone sales to total 
station sales in recent new business 
campaigns makes it probable that gross 
revenues at least will not be as greatly 
affected as had been estimated. The re- 
duction affords a selling feature that 
will be used vigorously in future cam- 
paigns. 


Mexican T. & T. Seeks 


Injunction Against Fine 

The Mexican Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., a subsidiary of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., has asked 
the local court in Mexico City for an 
injunction against the Ministry of Com- 
munication & Public Works from col- 
lecting a fine of 10 pesos a day from No- 





No. 222 ten-wire cross- 
arm arrester drains 
static from exposed 
lines. It is very sensitive 
in operation and rugged 


in construction. 


vember 15 last. The fine was imposed 
because of company’s alleged reluctance 
to accept a merger proposition with the 
Ericsson Telephone Co., a Swedish en- 
terprise. 
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Greyhound Objects to 


Listing in Directory 
Charging that its business is being 
lured away because of the listing of 
the Union Bus Station in the telephone 
directory by the Missouri Pacific Trans- 
portation Co., the Dixie Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., filed suit 
November 9 in chancery court to en- 
join the Southern Bell Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. from listing the station. 

The Greyhound company’s suit avers 
that it opened a bus terminal at 161 
Monroe street, Memphis, in September, 
1931, and spent considerable money in 
advertising the place as the Union Bus 
Terminal. A number for the terminal 
is listed in the directory. 

In 1935, the Missouri Pacific opened 
an office at 170 Monroe and has a listing 
in the telephone directory for the Union 
Bus Station at that address, the suit 
avers. 

The suit charges that because of the 
similar listings, the Greyhound com- 
pany is losing business intended for it. 
The Missouri Pacific firm and the tele- 
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Use the No. 222 in connection 
with unprotected cable +term- 
inals where drops are over ex- 
posed. Use it on open wire 
one or two poles away from 
your cable end. On lines where 
static is very troublesome, cross- 
arm arresters should be placed 
at frequent intervals. 
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Chicago 


221 Whiting St., 


Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

December 15: Application filed with 
the Telephone Division by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. requesting 
yermission to supplement existing facil- 
ities between Dallas and San Antonio, 
Texas, and between Dallas and Houston, 
Texas 

December 30: Hearing held 
examiner to determine whether the 
Santa Barbara Telephone Co., Santa 
Parbara, Calif., comes under the juris- 
diction of the commission. 

January 7: Hearing before an exami- 
ner of Telephone Division to determine 
whether the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp., Jamestown, N. Y., comes under 
the jurisdiction of FCC. 


before 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
January 4: Hearing in Chicago on 
itation of commission on its own mo- 
tion, against the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. to show cause why there should not 
fe a reduction in rates for intrastate 
telephone service rendered by the com- 
pany in the state of Illinois. Entry of 
appearance of city of Chicago and vil- 
lages of Maywood, Olympia Fields, and 
Richton Park. Protest filed by city of 
Cairo. 

January 4: Hearing in Chicago in 
the matter of proposed change in rates 
for telephone service stated in I. C. C. 
No. 1 section 1 original sheet No. 5 
general local exchange tariff, telephone 
service I. C. C. No. 2 original sheet No. 
1A, schedule of toll rates I. C. C. No. 2 
original sheet No. 1A, rates for special 
ecutract service and I. C. C. No. 2 sec- 
tion 1 original sheet No. 6 teletype- 
writer exchange service tariff of the Illi- 
Bell Telephone Co. Protest filed 
by city of Cairo. 

January 5: Hearing on application 
of the Central Illinois Telephone Co. for 
1 certificate of condition and necessity 
to construct and operate an electric 
transmission line near Chatham, Sanga- 
mon county. Motion by petitioner to 
amend application. 


nels 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

December 29: The commission ap- 
proved the plan of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to extend the 
exchange area at Jackson so as to in- 
lude therein the present exchange area 
at Alpha, thus cancelling the exchange 
tariffs at Alpha and substituting there- 
for the tariffs now on file and applicable 
to the Jackson exchange and cancelling 
the toll charge between the two present 
exchange areas. All but one of the 
present subscribers at Alpha joined in 
the company’s petition to the commis- 
Sion. M-2345. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

December 9: Southwestern Bell Tele- 
Phone Co. filed brief stating that to 
comply with request of the city of St. 
Louis would serve no useful purpose as 


Nebraska State Railway Commission | 


December 29: In the matter of fixing 
a depreciation rate for 1937 upon the 
telephone property used and usable of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. or- 
dered that it be set at 3.92 per cent; 
Commissioners Maupin and Drake voted 
affirmately and Commissioner Bollen 
was absent. 

December 31: Application 
Central Nebraska Telephone Co., of 
Grant, for authority to increase rates 
at all its exchanges except Venango in 
order to bring about uniform rates for 
similar services at all exchanges. 


filed by 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

December 30: 
authority to the Ohio Bell 
Co. to file a new tariff for its Cleveland 
exchange under which the base rate 
area of that exchange is extended and 
under which there is a reduction in tolls 
between Cleveland and 14 points in con- 
tinuous territory. 

December 31: The secretary of the 
commission certified to the mayor and 
tc the Bluffton (Ohio) Telephone Co. a 
report on its investigation into the pres- 
ent value of the properties of that com- 
pany, with estimated revenues, expenses, 
depreciation reserve and income. A 
period of 30 days will now elapse for the 
receipt of objections to this report before 
the commission takes action on the 
application of the company for an in- 
crease in rates. 

December 31: 
proved and filed a new toll 
dated December 28, 1936, 
Lorain Telephone Co., of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


The commission ap- 
agreement 
between the 
Lorain and 


Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission 

December 11: Order issued directing 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
to make reparation of $91.50 to Dr. 
Caroline M. White, a physiotherapist of 
Harrisburg, for the period from Decem- 
ber, 1928, to February, 1936, during 
which she was required to pay a busi- 
ness rate on her telephone instead 
the residential rate. The commission 
ruled last year that Dr. White was en- 
titled to the residential rate because she 
maintained her office at her residence as 
do many physicians. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


December 7: Hearing on petition of 
Fred Kuhn, proprietor of the Gresham 
Telephone Co., asking authority to dis- 
continue switching service for the Caro- 
line Telephone Co., on certain lines 
within the vicinity of Gresham. Objec- 
tions to the discontinuance were filed 
with the commission by the Caroline 
Telephone Co. 

December 19: Reinstatement of the 
Heffner switch by the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. to give interconnections 
between telephone companies operating 
around Boscobel, Fennimore, Muscoda, 
and Montfort, ordered. A recent com- 
plaint revealed that the switch had been 


removed without the commission’s con- | 


sent. 


The commission granted | 
Telephone | 


of | 


COOK NO. 100 
CENTRAL OFFICE 
PROTECTOR 


contains ratchet type self-soldering 
heat coils. No heat coil to solder, re- 
move, turn or replace. The positive 
permanent contact between heat coil 
and switchboard spring, the ease and 
economy of the relatching coil, and 
the adequate testing facilities has 
made this protector a favorite among 
thousands of telephone engineers in 
this country and abroad. 


No. 100 contains self-soldering heat 
coils, lightning arresters and an alarm 
circuit. When operated, this pro- 
tector opens the circuit, grounds the 
outside line and closes an alarm cir- 
cuit. 


No. 105 contains self-soldering heat 
coils, lightning arresters and fuses. 
Like the No. 100, when operated, the 
protector opens the circuit, grounds 
the outside line and closes an alarm 
circuit. 


Regardless of the location of your ex- 
change, or its size, there is a Cook 
Main Frame and Protector designed 
to adequately protect your central 
office investment. 


To be safe, specify COOK. 


The switch, the commission order | 
provides, is to be used by subscribers | 


who agree to pay for the service. Sub-| 

scribers of the Annaton-Preston Fenni- | ‘= 
more Telephone Co. will pay an addi- 

tional 25 cents a month, provided at | 2700 Southport Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


its books and records are kept in com- 
Pliance with rules of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the state 
commission, and the information asked 
for would not determine the reasonable- 
hess of either business or residence tele- 
phone rates in the St. Louis exchange 
area. 


JANUARY 9, 1937 


least eight of its subscribers sign for | 
the interconnecting servcie. | 





UNIQUE MFG. CO.., Inc. 











Rates for 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 
furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. |.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg., New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Undorareuns Cable Lubricant, 
adopted by the Bell System for pulling 
lead sheathed cable.—lInert chemically— 
Will not separate—Ease where cable 
removal is necessary—Less strain—Ad- 
heres to the sheath. Write for particu- 
are. Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc., Linden, 
aN. . 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago — Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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(Quotations as of January 4, 1937, Supplied by 
Telephone Securities Corp., 120 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, III.) 


TELEPHONE BONDS 
Bid Asked 
American Utilities Service Corp., 


Oe, Be cas 5 5 060:4.006009.044665065 81 S4 
Ashland Home Telephone Co., 

re eee 1021 
Associated Public Utilities Corp., 

ek, Se oon 60:5.0056400600026456926 V7 81 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 

OG, Bs 600.066 betdbictaveceaeve 107 109 
Associated Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., 5%s, 1955..........- 86% 30 
British Columbia Tele phone Co. 

BR, BPOO cc ccccecvcesesceceeseves "10536 108 
California Water & Telephone 

Cin Bh, BOE £056 9a6enzcrcceses 102% 105 
Central Electric & Telephone Co., 

i: Misideccensane tenth heaeae 101% 104% 
Ce — Iowa Telephone Co., 54s, 

| RR St as Pee 99 
( ‘entral Telephone Co. of Dela- 

a SE 
Citizens Inde pendent Telephone 

in, WU Bo ooo cb bic dckevann 102% 104% 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 

Pennsylvania, 54s, 1945....... 96 99 
Commonwealth Tele phone Co. of 

Wisconsin, 4s, 1966..........--. 99 101% 
Community Telephone Co., 

ee rere Flat 40 44 
Continental Telephone Co., 5s 

DE whee be ws bne 0400446000008 "100% 102% 
Cumberland Valley Telephone 

Cs i, Ono acon 0s 449066006808 % 
Cumberland Valley Telephone 

oo ee SS ee ere 98 ale 
Florida Telephone Corp., 6s, 1945 90 93% 
Florida Telephone Corp., 6s, 1954, 

PM. 5 ccceenseseredubebees 67 
Gary, Theodore & Co., 6 per cent 

income notes $5 par........... 3% 4% 


Home Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 5%s, 

TOD onda vtcecaceugseceaceesensee 104 106 
Home Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 6s, 








er ee rr ee ee ee 104% 106% 
Indiana Associated Telephone Co, 
GAG, BOGE s. 66s epevsensecséctves 105% 108% 
Indiana Central Tele phone Co., 
St bskaks ns weeneweeeenoy 89 9314 
Illinois Communities Telephone 
ics: i Aids v0ien ceemed omnes 78 82 
Illinois ‘Commercial Telephone 
Co., 5s, 19 DP bACeteeebaneeedwes 102 1031 
Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Ts 2k Debt read deans adtanes 101% 103% 
Inland Telephone Co., 6s, 1948... 95% 98% 
Interstate Telephone Co. of 
Idaho, 5s, 1961. ctcdenkecs Ee 105 
Interstate Tele phone & Tele- 
graph Co., 5% Serer . 98% 101% 
Investors Telephone Co., 3s, 1961 62 65% 
Io WE i-Illinois Telephone 5les 
BD des edden bawehaen 67 70 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., 5s, 
| RES ess RPA SAT ARES 103% 
Kansas Telephone Co. 6s, 1939.. 37 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila- 
ee: a BOLéecenscawres 10144 104% 
Keystone Te ‘lephone Co. of Phila- 
as We, 4 ne oat Oe ewe 102 105 
LaCrosse Telephone Co., 51s, 
De -5-6-desahwer ea enue re ume set due 101% 
Lexington Telephone Co., 6s, 
atannie heed ao 0addn teal 100% 103% 


2 ei Telephone Co., 5s, 1958..103% 106 
Michigan Associated Tele phone 

Cis Gk, Mace ciccccacekasedbs 103 105% 
Middle States Telephone Co. of 


Delaware, 6s, 1947............. 101 104 
Middlewestern Telephone _ Co., 

_ eS er perro pene 84144 88% 
Missouri Telephone Co., 4s, 

er err eee ree 100% 103% 
somnt Vernon Telephone Co., 6s, 

Jhaves¢eusdegt beceeesnaages 101 103% 

Onio Associated Telephone Co., 

i. Ss 0 40a 5.00465 62 006Knewbens 101 108% 
Ohio Central Telephone Co., 6s, 

OO rer 98 101 
Ohio Telephone Service Co., 6s, 

DN, vihttcieacéhidrcaneagas sean 99 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., 

i, Mt Ac +kéav aden csadodneene 10544 108 
Platte Valley Telephone Corp., 

= are ere 99 
San Angelo Telephone Co., 5s, 

DE bit test¥hedadansctesvacunes 102 104 
Santa Barbara Telephone Co., 

a ee SR eer 102 104 
Southwestern Associated Tele- 

rr Ces Ob, Ms 26864000600 102 105 
Southwestern States Telephone 

Sl Ss PLS Cv cecdibedsucerad 71 74% 


Prices of Telephone Securities 





Bid Aske 
Southwestern States Telephone 
CO., GB, BSED. 2c cceccscscsesesas 68 711 
Standard Public Service Corp., F 
Ce, 1948... cc rccccsccasccccceces 73 7 
Tele ‘phone 3ond & Share C o., 5s, 
MDGS cc ccccccccccccccccesccccees 85 88 
Tele phone Service Co. of Ohio, 
5s, 195 60.0% 200690096006 6630005 91 94 
Tri-C ount; Tele phone Co., 4%s, 
DED. 0.450.0.00000640027606 000006902 102% 105 
United Telephone Co. of Dela- 
Ware, Gs, 1948.......-cscceerees 88 95 
United Tele phone & Telegraph 
Co., 5! SEE. 660 dKaes2 couees 98 101 
United Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., 6s, 1953.. obasecccecses 100 §=1021 
Ww abash Telephone “Co., 4%6s, s 
DD awaedswhsd4oscn eaten eekaws 10244 105 
Ww oere n Ohio Telephone Co., 6s, 
EE toe?sssasasennansdoacnetars 99% 1021 
Wet ( ‘oast ‘Telephone Co., 5s, 
DEE swkdesden ed sane abeseebaeke 98 100%, 
Western Light & Telephone Co., 
Ee,  Beecccs ct adscosewhssiensens 101 1031 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
Anglo-Canadian Telephone Co., 


, OR eet 52% 55% 
Associated spans Co. Ltd., 

SL.S5 Brat... ccccccccscccesss 22% 254 
Associated Te lephone & Tele- 

graph Co., 7% first............ 52 57 
Associated Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., $6 firat.......seees. 48 53 
Associated Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., $4 cumulative...... 13 17 


Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., class “A’’ cumulat- 


_, Pe Tee eee 6% sy 
California h ate r & Telephone 

Co., 6% $86 par... ....ccceeeses 22 (5 
Central Elec tr ic & Telephone Co., 

Be Ms o6.ocscsaceenesieswedsuns 32% 35% 
Community Telephone Co., $2 

cumulative, no par............ 5 7% 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 

Wisconsin 6%, $100 par........ 96 99 
Continental Telephone Co., 7% 

BE ndctn ace sdepud view eweseneees 95 99 
( ‘ontinental ‘Telephone Co., 64%% 

ET eer re ree ee ee 94% 97 
Empire Telephone Co., 6% cumu- 

lative, class ‘‘A’”’ $25 par....... 19% 22 
Florida Telephone Corp., cumu- 

lative, $100 par................ 31 
Gary, Theodore & Co., first, $1.60 

| PPPerrrrer reer ee iecus. OA 5 
Gener ral Telephone Allied ‘Corp. 

i SPINE... kc cteen on incee es 98 102%, 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. _ P 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 7%, $50 par. 51% 54! 
Illinois Commercial Telephone 


Co., $6 ‘ee i jenkeeucms ee ae 95% 
Interstate Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co. first pfd. “A” 6%... 56 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., 5% 

cumulative, $100 par “‘A’’...... 100 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., par- 

ticipating pfd., $100 par....... 100 
Keystone Telephone Corp. $4 

cumulative, no par......... 23 2642 
LaCrosse Telephone Co., . $100 

 MPPPTESTCOT EC Ter ee 9 
Lexington Telephone Co., 64%% 

MOREE WE. cc casevessiccsscenees 84 3y 
Lincoln Telephone ‘Securities Co. : 

6% cumulative.......... . .104 107 
Lincoln Telephone Sec uritie s Cc oO. 

class ‘“‘A’’ $2 sr ere 33 
Lorain Telephone Co., 6% cumu- 

lative $100 par... ... 88% 
Middle States Tele phone Co. of 

PE. TU iccrtecandecscoudecs 90 9444 
Mount V ernon Tele phone Co., 7% 

cumulative, $100 par......... . 91 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 7% J 

errr ere 102 106 
Ohio Central Tetephene Co., 7% 

DS wih chases ek va wcarics J4 hone 35 
Ohio Service ‘Holding Corp., $5 

i, OP Groce dé de ontenessesaes 40) 44 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 7% 

ee Ee — aerreeeee 109%, 112% 
Pennsylvania Telephone ep 

6% cumulative............ ..109 «118 
Rochester Telephone Corp. 61% 

CIID cen cwsescosecsecvacs "111 
The Southwest Telephone Co., 7% 

OTE wcrc ccccccvsceseseceses 3 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 7% 

Sr are ae ine 57 61 


Telephone Bond & Share Co., $3 


ARS ee pre See er 26 28 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 
paptinnpeation pO6......ccsescees 25 
Union Telephone Co. “$1. 70 pfd. 
ara ey 6 914 
United Telephone Co. of Dela- 
kee 95 


TELEPHONY 
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Bid Asked 
Warren Ohio Telephone Co., 7%, 
$100 PAF. ccccccvcccccccccscevess 40 i 
t Coast Telephone Co., 6%, 
BAT. cccceseseessccoccscves . 21 23% 
Western Light & Telephone Co 
$1.75 first, $25 par........6. - 25 


§ yar 


COMMON STOCKS 
Ang Canadian Telephone Co., 





$10 DEF. occccccccccsccsecs 9% 11 
Central Electric & Telephone Co. 1% 2% 
Florida Telephone Corp.......... 5 
Home relephone & Telegraph 

Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., $50 par 60 64 
Investors Telephone Co., $100 par 20 24% 
Middlewestern Telephone Co..... 3 4le 
Northern Ohio Telephone........ 58 wig 
Peninsular Telephone Co....... 27 31 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 

he ee Pee 6 7% 
Tele I Investment Corp., no 

p . errr. 46 50 
W n Light & Telephone Co 2 





JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 








JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chember of C Building 
Syracuse, New York 











Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service’”’ 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 
HERDRICH and BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Condensed 
News 


Telephones 

San Francisco, Cauir.—The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. gained 13,200 
stations in November. For the 11 months 
ended November 30 the company gained 
111,850 stations. Telephone stations in 
service as of December 1, totaled 1,651,- 
500, as against 1,549,650 as of December 
31,1935. The present number of sta- 
tions is reported to be less than 1 per 
cent under the high established in 1930. 

New York, N. Y.—General Telephone 
Corp. reports for its subsidiaries a gain 
of 1,209 company-owned telephones for 
November, as compared with a gain of 
615 telephones for the corresponding 
month of 1935. The gain for the first 
11 months of 1936 totals 18,640 tele- 
phones, or 5.93 per cent, as compared 
with a gain of 10,919 telephones, or 3.63 
per cent for the corresponding period of 
1935. The subsidiaries now have in op- 
eration a total of 333,415 company-owned 
telephones. 


Construction 


BLUEFIELD, W. Va.—Construction of 
the new telephone system in Buchanan 
county, Virginia, will be completed at 
an early date, according to W. A. Pan- 
key, manager of the Bluefield Telephone 
Co. which is building the lines to serve 
the great development now taking place 
in that county. 

Installation of the switchboard and 
cables in a new brick building in 
Grundy, Va., has almost kept pace with 
the line construction. A delay in deliv- 
ery of one of the switchboards, however, 
precluded actual beginning of service 
until early in the new year. 

The 40-mile line extension from Rich- 
lands, via Jewell Ridge and interme- 
diate coal mining camps, was started 
last October under the supervision of 
Louis Soulier, plant superintendent of 
the Bluefield Telephone Co. 

Grundy is the seat of a county gen- 
erally regarded as Virginia’s last indus- 
trial frontier, where a rich soft coal 
field is in first process of development. 
Four operators are employed at the 
Grundy exchange, Mr. Pankey disclosed. 
He also said that equipment in a new 
dial exchange at Kimball was being in- 
stalled. 


Elections 


PLAINFIELD, lowa—At a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders and directors of 
the Butler-Bremer Mutual Telephone 
Co. the following officers were elected 


PLANT 
a fej aati fe 
and 
Ge) hyn lila ste) | 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Orie hilelim icin atest; 
Saal 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Plate! 
Construction Co. 
103! West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 











Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 


telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 








TELEPHONE BLDG. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. 
135 S. SECOND ST. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








NEW STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 


With balanced coil. Locates 
shorts, crosses, grounds and 
wet spots; also tone circuit. 


$54.00 = 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ora Be BROS. 
Ottawa, Tl. 




















POSITION WANTED! As manager 
and repairman of magneto telephone sys- 
tem. Am fully qualified and can build up 
business. Write Box 721, Chico, Calif. 





WANTED—Employment in telephone 
field. Ten years’ experience in construc- 
tion, switchboard maintenance, cable splic- 
ing and general trouble shooting. Can 
furnish reference. Address 8583, care of 


TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED-—By = switch- 
board man and wife operator, care of bat- 
tery charging equipment, etc. Marion 
Ford, 1332 Meyer St., Augusta, Ga. 





POSITION WANTED by Ist class 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job as manager of exchange. Address 
8580, care of TELEPHONY. 








LINE AND CUT-OFF 
RELAYS 


Kellogg 20 per strip 
SAH line TY cutoff 
SAH line SR cutoff 


Also other combinations. 


Save 40 to 50% 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 


Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


ma THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL <u 


W.E. 105 Line Magneto 
Switchboard. Rebuilt 
like new ..........$300.00 
W.E. No. 25 A Repeating 
Coils, two coils on one 
block 
W.E. No. 67 or . No. 73 
heat coils at ...... 
New Induction Coils for 
W.E. Magneto Phones 45 
W.E. Main Distributing 
Frame with heat coils 
and carbons—up to 


1000 lines at, per line 50 


Telephone Repair Shop 
Owned and Managed by Dan'l H. McNulty 
Rogers Park Station Chicago 


5.00 
-10 

















HELP WANTED 


A LEADING English communication 
engineering company requires the services 
of an engineer fully experienced in the de- 
sign and application of carrier current sys- 
tems of telephony. A knowledge of both cir- 
cuit and equipment design is essential. Ap- 
plications to include detail of training and 
experience and to indicate salary required. 
Apply Box 8591, care of TELEPHONY. 
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FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Telephone company with 
two exchanges in adjoining towns, located 
in northern Minnesota, one a county seat 
town, population 1400. 800 stations. «Both 
towns in underground cable, and rural lines 
in excellent condition. Attractive rates. If 
interested address 8585, care of TELEPHONY. 

















DESK ST: ANDS, W estern Electr ectric in- 
sulated type complete with receivers and 
transmitters. Just as removed from serv- 
ice. Price $2.00 each. The Orange County 
Telephone Company, Middletown, N. Y. 








for the ensuing year; President, E. |, 
Shipp; vice-president, Fred Fenneman: 
secretary, J. K. Lynes; treasurer, Farm. 
er’s Bank. Henry Thompson, who has 
served as manager for six years, was 
rehired at a substantial increase in sal.- 
ary; likewise Ed Hirsch as assistant 
manager. 
Miscellaneous 

PLAINFIELD, Iowa—The Butler-Bremer 
Telephone Co. reports a gain of 34 sta- 
tions during the past year, with the re. 
sults that it now has more subscribers 
than at any previous time in its history, 
During 1936 the company’s construction 
crew used two carloads of poles and 
strung 28 miles of new wire in moving 
30 miles of pole line to cooperate with 
road construction work. In the ensuing 
year the company expects to use two 
carloads of poles and string 50 miles of 
new wire. The program for the coming 
year includes the rebuilding of three 
miles of a three-crossarm lead east of 
Horton, Iowa. 

New York, N. Y.—Forty Independent 
telephone companies allied their services 
with Postal Telegraph during 1936 mak. 
ing the world-wide telegraph service 
of Postal and its associated cable and 
radio systems available in their terri- 
tories and establishing their offices more 
firmly than ever as outstanding com- 
munication centers. In most cities and 
towns in these territories, it meant 24- 
hour telegraph service for the first time 
and in many it meant any telegraph 
service at all for the first time. 

McALLEN, TeExas—Operation of 16 Rio 
Grande Valley Telephone Co. exchanges 
was taken over by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. on January 1, accord- 
ing to J. C. Paxton, general manager of 
the Valley company. 

The Rio Grande Valley company, with 
about 7,500 telephones in the Rio Grande 
Valley, was owned by the Southwestern 
Bell for a number of years, and operated 
as a separate company. On January 1 
the Valley company exchanges became 
a Southwestern Bell unit and are now 
being operated as other exchanges in its 
territory. 

No changes in the personnel of the 
company, hor in operating practices 
were made. 


Obituary 

WHITE HALL, Irxr.—Henry Barnard, 68, 
one of the pioneers in developing the 
telephone system in Greene county, died 
at his home here on November 24. Mr. 
Barnard had been an invalid since he 
suffered a stroke of paralysis six years 
ago. 

In earlier years of his life Mr. Bar- 
nard taught school. In partnership with 
his brothers he then opened telephone 
exchanges at Wrights and Rockbridge, 
which he helped to operate for some 
years. The exchange at Wrights was 
sold about 23 years ago to the Illinois 
Telephone Co. 

Mr. Barnard moved to White Hall a 
number of years ago, where he was em- 
ployed by the sewer pipe company 

CoLtumsus, Onto—Following a_ brief 
illness, Louis F. Heid, age 55, mainte 
nance man for the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., died December 8 in Mercy hospi- 
tal of pneumonia. He had been in the 
service of the company for 40 years. He 
was a member of Westgate Lodge F. & 
A. M. and of Ohio Chapter Royal Arch 
Masons. He is survived by his widow, 4 
son and one daughter, two brothers and 
three sisters. 
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